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There’s no escaping the sober fact that, unless your 
ledgers are protected from fire at point-of-use, they 
simply are not protected. 

For it takes time to transfer records to your fire- 
proof vaults—and in a fire, time just isn’t. 

You don’t need time, though, if your ledgers and 


signature cards are housed in a Remington Rand 
. Safe-Ledger Desk. It takes just one second to slide the 
drawer shut. And once shut, your papers are immune 


to damage from fire reaching 1700° F. for at least one 


hour. That protection is certified by both the Safe- 
’ \ Cabinet Laboratory and the Safe Manufacturers Na- 
iy tional Association. 
Furthermore, the many banks that are using these 
Safe-Ledger Desks report that they are clerical time- 


savers and work-savers as well. A special oversized 

top provides extra roomy working space. Ledger 

She shuts out FIRE records are in easy reach, beside the bookkeeper, and 
= signature cards can be housed just below. 

Yes, these desks are convenient to work with. And 
in addition, all day and every day you have the grati- 
fying security of knowing that your records —the 
heart of your business—are SAFE. 

Remington Rand has helped large, small, and 
medium-sized banks the country over safeguard their 
priceless records. Ask us for Booklet SC 672. Call 

your nearest office, or write to 
Management Controls Division, 
Room 343, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


You oxy it waiting — Send. for ik today, 
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How a Bankers Trust bond account analysis may help your bank 


Timely bond portfolio analysis may 
help you in the management of your 
bond account, and lead directly to 
increased earnings for your bank 
and the strengthening of your capi- 


tal structure. 


With business and economic con- 
ditions undergoing marked changes, 
it is particularly important that 
your bond account be reviewed 
periodically. 

In analyzing your account, our 
specialists evaluate key factors such 
as the nature and volatility of 
deposits—business and loan trends— 


interest rates—Treasury and Federal 


Reserve policies—liquidity require- 
ments. A study of such factors is the 
basis for our detailed analysis, which 
may include specific recommenda- 
tions of what to buy and what to sell. 

In addition, we apply to our study 
of your account the knowledge and 
experience we have gained as pri- 


mary dealers in U.S. Government 


and Municipal securities. 


Bond Account Analysis is just one 
of the many services Bankers Trust 
offers its correspondents and cus- 
tomers. When you are interested in 
this service, you are invited to write 
us. Please address Bond Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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John Y. Beaty Succeeded By J. H. Peters, 
Colorado Banker, As Editor 


Retiring Editor And Successor Comment On Change 


T IS WITH a great deal of personal 
satisfaction that I present my suc- 
cessor as editor of Bankers Monthly, 
J. H. Peters, former president of the 
First National Bank in Loveland, 
Colorado. 

For the past 24 years Mr. Peters 
has been identified with the First 
National Bank of Independence, 
Missouri, and the Loveland bank, 
having served the latter institution 
as president for the past eight years. 
During much of this time, he has 
followed as an avocation the devel- 
opment of correspondence with 
banking periodicals and bankers on 
financial subjects. 

A review of his correspondence 
with Bankers Monthly over the 
years reveals that he is a close stu- 
dent of_all developments in bank- 
ing, and that he is forward-looking 
and progressive in his thinking. 

He has just completed his fourth 
term as chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Colorado 
Bankers Association, and his work 
in that capacity has shown that he 
has a complete awareness of a 
banker’s responsibilities to his com- 
munity. He is enthusiastic in his 
support of all progressive projects 
and measures, including those in- 
volving soil conservation, youth or- 


HILE in Chicago a little over a 

year ago, I had my customary 
visit with John Y. Beaty, in the 
course of which he discussed with 
me sundry banking subjects in the 
same helpful and constructive fash- 
ion that has always characterized 
his conversations, his writings and 
his efforts as Editor of Bankers 
Monthly. 

Toward the close of our visit, he 
mentioned the fact that he was 
nearing retirement age, and that it 
was his desire to retire soon and de- 
vote his time and attention to a 
number of projects which he had in 
mind, some of which were already 
under way. That desire has mate- 
rialized, and with the close of 1949, 
he has terminated a long, honorable 
and highly successful career as Ed- 
itor of Bankers Monthly. 

Among the landmarks in Mr. 
Beaty’s career as writer and editor 
is the 12-volume record of Luther 
Burbank’s work, written in 1911. 
He has served as associate editor of 
the “American Agriculturist,” “New 
England Homestead,” and “Farm 
and Home;” as editor of the “‘Na- 
tional Alfalfa Journal,” “System on 
the Farm” and the “American In- 
stitute of Agriculture.” He later be- 
came book editor for Popular 
Mechanics Press, and, in April, 1926, 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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An Gretta ‘aka 


In the course of the past sixty-six years, BANKERS 
Mon uty has brought to its readers some thousands of help- 


ful articles on subjects of current interest having a direct 


bearing on the welfare of individual banks and banking in 


general. 
Most important of all the helpful ideas and suggestions 
which have been presented in our pages have been those 


given us by bankers out of their own experience. 


“In every work of genius we recognize our own rejected 
thoughts; they come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting lesson 
pra for us than this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous 
ary impression with good-humored inflexibility, then most when 
the the whole cry of voices is on the other side. Else, tomorrow 
vith a stranger will say with masterly good sense precisely what 
the we have thought and felt all the time, and we shall be 
ish- forced to take with shame our own opinion from another.” 
ized Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
and 
cers 
We shall continue to look to that source for practical, 
, he everyday methods, techniques, projects and programs which 
was “as , , 
t it have been found to be worth while, including those involv- 
de- ing or affecting routine operations; loans and investments; 
ries board and committee functions; staff and public relations; 
d in ai cd ; 
advertising and publicity, and related subjects. 


Bankers MONTHLY invites your correspondence on any 
of these subjects, whether you are seeking information or 
have information to offer. An increased volume of such cor- 
respondence will provide both a better knowledge of your 


needs and much of what it will take to meet them. 


February, 1950 





The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1949 
ASSETS 


Edward E. Brown 


Chairman of the Board : 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed 
Unpledged . , . ‘ ; . $ 715,904,011.42 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 

Other Bonds and Securities 


- $ 560,139,741.25 
Leopold E. Block 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Inland Steel Company 
196,941,810.00 
81,531,004.97 
512,000.00 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 


994.888,826.39 
98,869,256.81 


J. D. Farrington 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Building) 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 


790,957,228.52 
2,555,847.71 
4,350,000.00 
3,629,255.97 
5,885,554.16 


Other Assets , 5 ‘i 193,998.88 


Walter M. Heymann $2,461,469,709.69 


Vice-President 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ $  75,000,000.00 
e 70,000,000.00 
° 9,290,838.46 
° 1,054,446.27 
1,500,000.00 
21,360,092.31 
4,651,670.99 


Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 


‘esid Surplus. ‘ ° 
District, Inc. 


Other Undivided Profits 
Discount Collected, but not Earned. 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid é ‘i 


James S. Knowlson 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. ‘ é i ‘ 


Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ ° ° 
$ 444,771,789.09 
1,641,425,482.72 
192.414,072.58 


Homer J. Livingston 


Vice-President 


Time Deposits . 

Demand Deposits. . 

Deposits of Public Funds. 2,278,611,344.39 
1,317.27 


$2,461,469,709.69 


Hughston M. Mc Bain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


Bentley G. Me Cloud 
President 


Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


R. Douglas Stuart 
Vice-Chairman, 
Quaker Oats Company 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & Melilvaine 


Robert E. Wilson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Robert E. Wood 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


James Norris 


President, Norris Grain Co. 


Harry A. Wheeler 


George G. Thorp ce 
anker 


John P. Oleson Madison, Wis. 


Banker 


Louis Ware 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. Whipple 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Irvin L. Porter 
Banker 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“St makes a cudlomer plofer 
tue BANKING SERVICE? 


Your customers prefer to deal with you on personal banking matters be- 
cause they know their problems can be discussed in complete confidence 
and frankness, and that your advice will be friendly and fair. They have 
confidence that you will supply loans on fair terms, with a maximum of speed 
and efficiency. In short, they have faith in the high quality of your service. 
It is a bank like yours, offering only the best in every service, which most 
enthusiastically promotes the sale of American Express Travelers Cheques. 
For these Travelers Cheques give your customers the greatest assurance of 


complete satisfaction. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


never let you or your customers down 


World-Wide Acceptance. Anywhere — in this 
country or abroad — your customers will find 
American Express Travelers Cheques the best 
known, the most widely accepted cheques in 
the world. Why? Because since originating the 
business 60 years ago, we have vigorously pro- 
moted them... have truly built the business. ..and 
have gained the confidence of people everywhere. 


World-Wide Assistance. If your customers’ 
cheques are lost or stolen, they'll get quick help. 


The 159 American Express offices, conveniently 
located in the United States and around the world, 
are always ready to give fast, willing assistance... 
or a quick refund. 


World-Wide Customer Confidence. Because 
American Express Travelers Cheques are our prin- 
cipal business, we are geared to offer your custom- 
ers the finest obtainable service. It’s the kind of 
service you can rely on to do its share of building 
the faith and confidence of your customers in all 
the other services offered by your bank. So, be sure 
to sell American Express Travelers Cheques—they'll 
never let you or your customers down. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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IS ESSENTIAL... 


. in Banking, for example, where important business 
operations are conducted in close quarters there’s no 
typewriter to compare with the new Remington Noise- 
less DeLuxe Gray! Employing the pressure printing 
principle employed on fine printing presses, the type- 
bars are swiftly, silently p-r-e-s-s-e-d against the paper. 
RESULT: faster, more productive typing with a mini- 
mum of sound, improved employee morale, at least 5% 
increase in typing efficiency, plus typescript extraor- 
dinary in its evenness of tone. 


The new Remington Noiseless is chock full of plus 
value features, too! Here are just a few: the Finger Fit 
Keyboard which allows for easier, faster and more ac- 
curate typing . . . the Pressure Dial, adjusted at a 
touch of the finger, to assure clear, sharp, legible mul- 
tiple carbon copies . . . the Beautiful Printwork pro- 
duces letters which are invariably distinctive, every 
character cameo-cut, even-toned, legible—letters exec- 
utives will be proud to sign. 


For information on how you can attain Typing Perfec- 
tion with QUIET through use of the new Remington 
Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typewriter, mail coupon below. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


Fbercnis } FP, "4 THE FIRST NAME 


IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NT-33, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information about the 
new Remington Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typewriter, 


BANKERS MONTHLY 
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Providing the utmost in safety for the highly developed safety papers for the 


funds of depositors is an important _ protection of funds in transit. 


banking function. Two of the outstand- 
ing safeguards which have grown 


from.this responsibility are the mod- 


In the latter category, it is significant 
that a very substantial majority of 
America’s leading banks specify 


ern bank vault for the protection of | LaMonte Safety Papers—the Nation's 


cash and negotiable securities and _ standard for quality and safety. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


Bo THE WAVY LUNES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks .. . $1,280,491,136.21 
U. S. Government Obligations . ; 1,819,414,477.29 
State and Municipal Securities . 109,677,778.28 
Other Securities . .... 127,537,703.57 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 

Acceptances . . : 1,350,507,126.46 
Accrued Interest Receivable a ae! 10,658,859.01 
Mortgages... . + o« « ° 28,945,703.57 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability a 20,011,774.54 
Banking Houses . ... . 29,593,355.13 
Cm ASS =. aoe 6 SS 2,851,906.09 


$4, 779, 689,820. 15 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. .,+ + «+ - - $4,384,572,390.61 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1950 ‘ 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 13,840,657.51 
Other Liabilities . . «© + 28 « 11,182,844.50 
Acceptances 

Outstanding . $ 23,621,031.88 

Less Amount 

in Portfolio 1,875,378.05 21,745,653.83 

Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
(7,400,000 Shares— 
$15 Par Value) 


Surplus. . 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . . 45,388,273.70 
y "-- 345,388,273.70 
$4,779,689,820.15 


United States Government and other securities carried at $321,043,912.00 are pledged to 


secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PETIT OT ET OPT OES ~~ 
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Geography and Municipal Bonds 


The principle of diversification applied 
to investments in municipal bonds. 


By EDMUND H. DAVIS 


Statistical Department Manager, 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


the need for and function of 

asset diversification, whether 
the assets be in loans, U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations, or in the “Other 
Bonds and Securities” clasification. 
The great bulk of such “Other 
Bonds” consists of state and mu- 
nicipal bonds of which banks owned 
more than $6 billions, as of June 30, 
1949, representing nearly 30 per 
cent of the total outstanding. 

Why do banks own such a large 
slice of all state and local debt, 
termed “Municipals”? Many valid 
reasons will be discussed here from 
time to time, the first being that 
Municipals provide a unique de- 
gree of geographic-economic di- 
versification—and this character- 
istic is readily obtained whether the 
amount invested be small or large. 

If yours is a “country bank,” and 
most banks are so termed, you as 
the investment officer or executive 
charged with the responsibility of 
handling its bond account may have 
brushed off Municipals with the 
thought that only the large metro- 
politan banks find the ownership of 
Municipals worthwhile. Indeed, 
practically all of the larger insti- 
tutions do invest heavily in Munici- 
pals—the 100 largest in the U. S. 
owning more than $1.5 billions— 
but upwards of $4 billions are 


F tse » banker fully understands 


owned by thousands of smaller 
banks—like yours! So you need not 
feel that you are a small dog in high 
rye because of your fancied inex- 
perience in Municipals as an invest- 
ment medium. Furthermore, there 
are many reputable dealers in Mu- 
nicipals which are well-equipped to 
supply you with unbiased informa- 
tion and advice. 

Indeed, your bank would have 
had an unusual history had it never 
owned obligations of the commun- 
ity, school district, county or state 
in which it is located. In all proba- 
bility that ownership experience 
was safe as well as profitable—but 
such an investment likely provided 
little greater geographic-economic 
diversification than your loans to 
business, farmers, and other indi- 
viduals in your immediate vicinity. 
Or your bank already may have a 
substantial investment in Munici- 
pals, limited, however, to obliga- 
tions of governmental bodies within 
your own State. Such a practice 
often carries certain state tax ex- 


In view of the practically complete elimina- 
tion of the factors of distance or proximity of a 
given municipality as factors affecting the de- 
sirability of its securities for bank investment, 
the author here suggests a rediscovery of the 
United States and the development of a fresh 
viewpoint from which to approach the problem 
of achieving real diversity in municipal bond 
portfolios. 
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emptions. Considerable geographic- 
economic diversification also could 
result, depending upon your state 
and your choice of available bonds. 
For example, purchases made 
throughout Texas or California 
likely would provide greater diver- 
sity than a narrow area of selection 
confined to Rhode Island or Dela- 
ware. 


However, the broader aspect of 
diversification with Municipals and 
why they can provide the utmost in 
investment safety is the implicit 
spreading of your risk over a com- 
plete cross-section of the American 
economy. There is no poetic refer- 
ence to “America, The Beautiful” 
here with emphasis on alabaster 
cities, fruited plains, purple moun- 
tains, amber waves of grain, rock- 
ribbed shores and sparkling lakes. 
The geographic-economic  cross- 
section from which Municipals draw 
their strength is entirely practical 
—the chemical industry, light and 
heavy manufacturing, corn and hog 
farms, irrigated fruit groves and 
truck gardens, railroad lines, mines 
and oil wells, forests, public utili- 
ties, commercial enterprises, and all 
of the men and women who make 
their living from these sources. 

All individuals and corporations 
are subject to local property taxes 
wherever they are; and they proba- 
bly are using water, sewer, or other 
absolutely necessary utility service 
provided by a local government 
somewhere for which they pay reg- 
ularly—just as you and your neigh- 
bors and their businesses do. You 
undoubtedly have faith that your 
local governmental bodies will pay 
their legal debts, including their 
funded obligations. Often the local 
banker is the official (or unofficial) 









financial watchdog for them, careful 
of the good reputation of his com- 
munity’s public credit. And the same 
is true throughout the United States 
in which there are untold thousands 
of local governments, each of which 
has the power to incur debt and 
collect taxes or utility charges to 
satisfy bond principal and the in- 
terest thereon. In other words, the 
extent of the area of sound invest- 
ment in Municipals does not stop at 
your City’s limits, your County’s 
boundary, or your State line. True 
enough, if your bank is located in 
Illinois, you probably won’t know 
personally many individual or cor- 
porate taxpayers or public officials 
in Virginia or Texas or New York 
State, as you do at home. But that 
is unnecessary, because you'll be 
basing your judgment upon the 
broader economic  picture—past, 
present and probable future. Per- 
haps you’ve traveled through the 
area, or you have a soil map, or 
know the region by reputation. 
Published information, your busi- 
ness friends, and customers can sup- 
ply details as to what makes a par- 
ticular area tick economically. The 
underwriter of the Municipals of- 
fered for your consideration can 
provide adequate financial data and 
background. 


You already are well equipped to 
buy Municipals on a sound invest- 
ment basis because your business 
thinking is tied in so inseparably 
with economics—AND economics is 
based upon geography. To restate 
the case, an investment in Munici- 
pals, is, in its practical aspects, an 
investment in the economics of a 
particular area. 

You need not be a professional 
economist or geographer to recog- 
nize that each of the seventeen dis- 
tinct geographical areas into which 
the United States is divided (see 
map) contains millions of people, 
thousands of profitable business en- 
terprises. Each also is comprised of 
hundreds of large and small govern- 
mental bodies that, in the aggregate, 
have some $20 billions of Munici- 
pals outstanding. 

And what does that suggest if a 
bank’s. portfolio of Municipals is 
being constructed with an eye to 
reasonable geographic-economic di- 
versification? 

Right! That sound and conserva- 
tive policy would prompt many in- 
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vestors in Municipals to clamber 
out of ruts that can grow quite deep 
at times. They would rediscover the 
United States as a whole, perhaps 
along the lines summarized below. 
Appended to each area summary is 
a list of a few of the larger cities 
located in such area, which now 
have good to high-grade bonds out- 
standing and available for bank in- 
vestment. It is realized, of course, 
that while only the cities are named, 
each such geographic-economic unit 
contains numerous counties, school 
districts, and other governmental 
bodies with excelent credit ratings. 


The Distinguishing Characteristics Of 
Geographic-Economic Areas 


1. New England, in reality con- 
tains two distinct geographic re- 
gions: one being the highly industri- 
alized urban section, including Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and much of 
Massachusetts; the other being the 
rural, 
“Northeastern Uplands.” It is prob- 
able that the highly publicized de- 
cline in volume of industrial pro- 
duction is being offset by specialized 
quality production based upon a 
highly skilled labor force. Agricul- 
ture, principally dairying, is simi- 
larly highly specialized. These areas 
have been condemned to readjust- 
ment repeatedly, and have always 
done so sucessfully. 

New Haven, Waterbury, Hartford, 
Providence, Boston, Springfield, 
Montpelier, Concord, Manchester, 
Portland, Augusta. 


2. The North Atlantic Coastal 
Plain, extending from North Caro- 
lina to Long Island also is a spe- 
cialized agricultural area with fish- 
ing and recreation of considerable 
importance. 

Atlantic City, Norfolk, Wilming- 
ton. 

3. The Piedmont Plateau, located 
between the Atlantic Coastal Plane 
and the Appalachian Upland area, 
is one of the most important manu- 
facturing areas of the United States, 
with emphasis on textiles, forest re- 
sources, and wood and paper prod- 
ucts. 

This region, stretching from New 
York City to south of Atlanta, in- 
cludes Columbia, Charlotte, Wins- 
ton-Salem, Greensboro, Lynchburg, 
Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 


4. Sub-Tropical Atlantic Coastal 
Plain is a continuous area reaching 


resort region termed the’ 





from North Carolina through Flor- 
ida and around the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Rio Grande. It is an area rich 
in natural resources which have 
furthered basic chemical produc- 
tion, water transportation, forest 
products manufacturing and resort 
activities. 

Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Miami, Orlando, Tampa, Mo- 
bile, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, 
Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville. 


5. The Cotton Belt covers ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the United 
States and, in addition to agriculture 
which is tending to become more 
general in character, it has ex- 
tensive natural resources, particu- 
larly oil, gas and forests which have 
given rise to a substantial industrial 
development. Stretching from North 
Carolina betwen the Piedmont and 
the Sub-Tropical Coastal Plain, it 
is primarily rural in character. 

Montgomery, Memphis, Shreve- 
port, Little Rock, Jackson, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City. 

6. The Appalachian Uplands ex- 
tend from southern New York State 
south to Birmingham, and contain 
substantial water power, coal, and 
other natural resources. 

Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Wheel- 
ing, Huntington, Canton, Charles- 
ton, Knoxville, Chattanooga. 

7. The agricultural Interior, des- 
ignated as the world’s greatest 
storehouse of farming wealth, pro- 
duces more corn, oats, and meat 
than any other area of equal size. 
In general, the area stretches from 
central Ohio westward to central 
Nebraska and from the Twin Cities 
to the Cotton Belt. 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Peoria, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Omaha. 

8. Ozark-Ouachita Uplands are 
essentially rural with industrial and 
resort activities based on natural 
resources. 


Jefferson City, Little Rock, 


Springfield. 
9. Northern Continental Forest 
Area, which includes northern 





Economic resources of the United States break 
down into the seventeen geographic-economic 
areas shown on map on opposite page. 
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Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, is 
Gominated economically by ore min- 
ing, dairying, and a highly devel- 
oped resort industry. 

Largely rural in character, Du- 
luth and Superior are the largest 
communities. 

10. The Interior Grain Belt, in 
general, extends through the Da- 
kotas, western Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

The area is rural and numbers 
Wichita, Amarillo, and Bismarck 
among its major communities. 

11. The Great Plains, an exten- 
sive area lying betwen the Rocky 
Mountains and the more highly de- 
veloped agricultural regions to the 
east, primarily is a livestock pro- 
ducing region. 

Sparsely populated for the most 
part, large cities are not located 
north of Austin and San Antonio. 

12. The Rocky Mountain Area is 
one of the most important in the 
United States in mineral produc- 
tion, livestock raising, and resort 
development. 

Among its major communities 
are Butte, Cheyenne, Denver, and 
Santa Fe. 

13. The Great Basin Area, lying 
between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada-Cascade Ranges, 
is a semi-arid region of mining and 
highly-developed, specialized agri- 
culture. It includes the Columbia 
Plateau upon which is located some 
of the most important atomic energy 
projects and major irrigation devel- 
opments, and extends from Spokane 
southward, including Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, Reno and Phoenix. 

14. The Pacific Northwest is pri- 
marily a forest and agricultural area 
of very strong upward economic 
trends centered around transporta- 
tion, wood products, aluminum and 
airplanes. 

Its major communities include 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. 

15. The Central California Area, 
bounded on the east by the Sierra 
Nevada-Cascade Ranges, is a high- 
ly-developed commercial, agricul- 
tural area, including the Central 
Valley of California, with Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, and other Bay 
cities representing the major popu- 
lation centers. 

16. The Sub-Tropical 
Coastal Area contains 
concentrations 


Pacific 
important 
of manufacturing, 
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‘An investment in Municipals is, in its practical aspects, an 
investment in the economics of a particular area.” 


oil, and gas resources, resort busi- 
ness, and specialized agriculture. 

Los Angeles, Long Beach, San 
Diego. 

17. The American Manufacturing 
Belt, in general overlaps much of 
the Agricultural Interior and Ap- 
palachian areas, and is situated 
north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi River. It includes proba- 
bly the greatest concentration of 
manufacturing in the world. 

Its major cities are, of course, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore. 

To you who are in charge of 
managing a bank’s bond portfolio, 
a daily deluge of ’phone calls, tele- 
grams, circulars and sales repre- 
sentatives offering specific issues of 
Municipals may be merely an unim- 
portant incident in a busy day. But 
it can and should mean a daily op- 
portunity to improve your knowl- 
edge of Municipals and, more im- 
portant, a chance to strengthen the 
diversity characteristics of your in- 
vestments. 


A Sample Of Geographic-Economic 
Diversification 


Perhaps a quick run-down of a 
partial list of bank quality and ma- 
turity Municipals available on a 
particular day (January 4) would 
be of some interest as a ready dem- 
onstration of good geographic-eco- 
nomic diversification in a portfolio. 
This selection is made primarily on 
the basis of location, although, in 
general, the items are of good-to- 
high quality, they are of general 
market character, and they have 
maturities of not exceeding ten 
years. Other fundamental consider- 
ations such as yield, run-off, ma- 
turity balance, and size of invest- 
ment are not discussed here, inas- 
much as the emphasis of this com- 
mentary is upon diversification. 


Location 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Akron, Ohio 
State of Alabama 
State of Pennsylvania 
State of Illinois. sada atl cs ote 
Waterbury Connecticut . 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. . 
Yonkers, New York 


Maturity 


1-50 
1-51 
1-51 
1-52 
1-52 
1-53 
1-53 


Maricopa County, Arizona, 
School District No. 1 
(Phoenix) 

Los Angeles, California 

Lexington, Kentucky 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

State of West Virginia 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Norfolk, Virginia 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .... 

Portland, Oregon 

Omaha Public Power District, 
Nebraska 

Providence, Rhode Island 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 6- 

Miami, Florida 

San Francisco, California 

Albany, New York 

Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 

Denver, Colorado 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

State of North Carolina 

Houston, Texas.. 

State of Tennessee. 

Chicago, Illinois. . : 

King County, Washington. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Richmond, Virginia 

State of Connecticut 

State of North Dakota 

Detroit, Michigan 

New York City, New York 

Dallas, Texas, Independent 
School District 

State of New Jersey 

State of Massachusetts 

State of South Carolina 

Danville, Virginia 

Topeka, Kansas 

State of Delaware 

State of Louisiana 

Chicago, Illinois 

State of New Mexico 

Boston, Massachusetts 

West Hartford, Connecticut.... 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Washington Suburban Sanitary 
District, Maryland 

Memphis, Tennessee, Board of 
Education 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Little Rock, Arkansas, School 
District 


11-15-59 


1-60 


1-60 
1-60 
1-60 


1-60 


As is indicated so clearly by the 
omissions in the list, the surface 
was scarcely scratched. Possible 
combinations are infinite, as to va- 
riety, but it is likely that some con- 
centration usually will occur, par- 
ticularly in the geographic-eco- 
nomic area in which your bank is 
situated. 

A comment was made hereto- 
fore, that satisfactory diversification 
could be obtained with an invest- 
ment account of any size. That is 
indeed true, yet there are some 
practical limitations that should be 
pointed out. An “odd lot” of Mu- 
nicipals generally is considered to 
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Now available for 
" the first time- 


ANYWHERE. U. &. A. 


The check certifier that meets the 
recommendations of the ABA 


Here is the most important new development 
in check-handling equipment for banks since 
the invention of the Todd Protectograph 
checkwriter and check signer! Here is the 
long-awaited method of check certifying that 
meets every recommendation of banking 
authorities. Here is greater safety for banks 
...certification that defies rubber stamp 
or machine duplication... guaranteed by 
insurance! 

This new Todd Certifier indelibly certi- 
fies with a 4-color impression that does not 
obliterate other writing on the check. It pro- 


tects the drawee bank from liability because 
the bank does not write in the amount of the 
check. It features dual locks and a tamper- 
proof, non-resettable numbering meter that 
assure positive internal control at all times! 
Assure SAFETY with the new Todd 
Protectograph Certifier! It is made by bonded 
employees and is sold only to bona fide bank 
purchasers. It provides insurance against loss 
by counterfeiting of your certifying plate! 
Find out zow about this new Todd 
Certifier. Just clip and mail the coupon 


below for full information. MAIL TODAY! 


oe ee 







THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me full information about the new Todd Certifier, i 
without cost or obligation to me i 
Ban 1 
COMPANY, INC. 
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: Todd I 
C1 Zone Stare ] 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK ] 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES By i 
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be four bonds or less. While many 
banks purchase odd lots consist- 
ently because of the relatively 
higher yield obtained therefrom, the 
average institutional buyer proba- 
bly should confine his purchases to 
five-bond or larger lots. This be- 
cause there is a time-cost factor in- 
volving the problems of accounting, 
maintaining information files, and 
regular analytical review which in- 
creases proportionately to the num- 
ber of individual obligors repre- 
sented in the portfolio. Thus, the 
larger the total amount invested in 
Municipals, the greater the possible 
diversification without incurring 
out-of-line management problems. 


While each bank necessarily 
would modify its over-all invest- 
ment plan for Municipals to meet 
its specific requirements, it is a cer- 
tainty that adequate consideration 
of the advantages of diversity will 
result in adoption of a broader out- 
look toward Municipals, and a bet- 
ter understanding of their invest- 
ment merit. 





~ # Cow 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


Though visitors the World over 
have thrilled at the sight of this 
the tallest masonry structure known 
to man, and have been whisked 500 
feet up into its hollow interior to 
view from that height the beauty of 
the Capitol City, few are conscious 
of the interesting bit of history sur- 





J. H. Peters (continued) 


ganizations, and every phase of 
community development. He has 
given much time and study to bank- 
ing subjects at state and national 
levels, and as a result has developed 
a wide acquaintanceship among 
bankers throughout the country. 

Bankers Monthly, in its search 
for a new editor, has sought a man 
in whom are combined the follow- 
ing attributes: 

1. The banker’s viewpoint, 
through long years of dealing with 
bankers’ problems at both the man- 
agement and operational levels. 

2. An ability to express that 
viewpoint clearly and forcefully—to 
analyze, select, and arrange mate- 
rial with a view to conserving the 
reading time of Bankers .Monthly 
readers. 

I find in the selection of Mr. 
Peters abundant assurance that it is 
the purpose of Bankers Monthly to 
make itself increasingly helpful to 
the management of banks of all 
sizes and at every functional level. 

John Y. Beaty 





Life is hard by the yard. But by 
the inch, life’s a cinch.—Jay Walker. 
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John Y. Beaty (continued) 


came to Rand McNally & Company 
as the associate editor of Bankers 
Monthly, a few years later succeed- 
ing to the editorship. 

One of his major interests is sci- 
ence. He has lectured before the 
Geneva Lake School of Natural 
History; he is a life member of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences; a 
member of the advisory committee 
of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University; a co- 
sponsor of the Offield-Beaty Ari- 
zona Expedition of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences; and an author 
of 39 books, eight of which are 
school text books used in almost 
every state. He owns and operates 
Wee Thistlebrae Farm at Crystal 
Lake, II. 


Mr. Beaty has no thought of 
abandoning his active interest in 
banking and related subjects, and 
we are very happy to announce that 
he will remain on our staff as Edito- 
rial Consultant. He will continue to 
contribute from time to time to 
Bankers Monthly and has projected 
plans for other writing and speak- 
ing engagements which his newly 
acquired leisure will make possible. 

J. H. Peters 





, rounding the 40-year period re- 


quired to complete the monument. 

The memorial was originally pro- 
posed during the lifetime of our 
first president, but due to Congress’ 
refusal to spend government money 
on such a project, wasn’t actually 
undertaken until 1848, when on 
July 4, through the efforts of the 
Washington National Monument 
Society, the cornerstone was laid. 

Work progressed steadily until 
1860 by which time construction 
had reached a height of 156 feet 
and contributions totaled $230,000. 
Then followed a number of unfor- 
tunate occurrences in the form of 
religious intolerance and political 
shenanigans which halted contribu- 
tions and, thus, work until 1876. 

At this point, Congress voted to 
finish the monument at government 
expense, and on August 17, 1880 
construction began anew. Four 
years later on December 6, 1884 the 
last of the work was completed. 

The monument which towers 555’ 
54g” into the sky and measures 55’ 
1144” along each of its four sides at 
the base, was officially opened to 
the public on October 9, 1888 at a 
total cost of approximately $1,500,- 
000. Of this sum, $300,000 was 
given by the public. 

Forty-one acres of landscaped 
grounds surround the 81,120 ton, 
white marble structure which is 
here viewed across the Tidal Basin 
of Potomac Park. Cherry trees 
framing the monument represent 
part of a large gift of trees given in 
1912 by the mayor and Council of 
Tokyo. 


Photograph by Harold M. Lambert Studios, 
Philadelphia. 


Small Trusts Now Most Plentiful 


Due to a combination of circum- 
stances, large estates are gradually 
being broken up and reduced in 
size. The trend is toward smaller 
estates. We should plan to make 
trust services available to a larger 
segment of our communities in 
view of the apparent need. The 
growing tendency among trust in- 
stitutions to consider and develop 
the Common Trust Fund indicates 
not only an alertness to this com- 
munity need, but also a desire to 
meet it on the practical basis.— 
William P. Wiseman, vice president, 
Chicago Title and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 


and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 


President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 


Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press, Inc 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Sun and Times Co. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 


Banker ° 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


JUDSON F. STONE 


McCormick Estates 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 


President, Deere & Company 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks............ $ 671,839,584.51 
United States Government Obligations. . 1,394,028,594.11 
Other Bonds and Securities........... 100,843,486.84 
Loans and Discounts. ............... 361,653,124.16 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank......... 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... . 2,434,750.51 
Income Accrued but Not Collected... ... 7,906,851.27 
PO ona ssn k ck ccasenens 9,600,000.00 

$2,553,106,391.40 

LIABILITIES 

IO 5 sectdueeiscan due desea $2,348,174,295.69 
ee ee 2,434,750.51 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 8,123,849.54 
Reserve for Contingencies............ 18,106,473.71 
Income Collected but Not Earned..... . 376,569.89 
CS SD 5 sas hw dawdad eae 60,000,000.00 
OPO ETT ere ne fore 100,000,000.00 
Ce FI oa keh ecanweueandawer 15,890,452.06 

$2,553,106,391.40 


United States Government obligations carried at $255,416,479.62 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


You are invited to use the facilities of our Bond Department 


to meet your investment requirements for United States 
Government, State, and Municipal securities. 
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Teller and Proof Operations 


By G. R. WELLINGS 


Assistant Cashier, Manufacturers 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Wellings’ experiences in conducting Operations Surveys for 


correspondent banks form the basis for this article. 


An ar- 


ticle on Bookkeeping Operations will appear in the March issue. 


lished a booklet containing a 

summary of the services which 
we make available to our corre- 
spondent banks. One of these serv- 
ices is an Operations Survey. To 
quote from the booklet, “Our op- 
erating men are glad to review 
bookkeeping methods and other op- 
erating procedures of Michigan 
banks, aiming at suggesting im- 
provements to speed service and 
increase efficiency. This includes 
suggested changes in forms and 
practices.” 

We received many requests for 
this service, and, as the result of 
the surveys made to date, are re- 
ceiving many more. In conducting 
these surveys, we have found that 
the most fertile fields for improve- 
ment are the tellers’, proof, and 
bookkeeping departments. In the 
average small or medium-sized 
bank, we found that much can be 
done in these departments to effect 
streamlining, eliminate duplication, 
and establish new and shorter ways 
of handling the work. 


Recently the Committee on Bank 
Management and Research, New 
York State Bankers Association, 
published a booklet dealing with 
some “Do’s and Don’ts for Bank 
Tellers.” (If you have not already 
read this booklet, it might be well 
to do so. In fact, you might find it to 
your advantage to keep several 
copies in your bank, to be used as 
part of your Tellers’ Manual. This 
book can be valuable in your tell- 
ers’ training program.) 

We found that many of the small 
and medium-sized banks which we 
surveyed, use what we term the 
‘tellers’ proof plan.” Briefly, with 
this system the tellers prove all de- 
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S iss time ago, our bank pub- 


posits before entering them in the 
depositors’ passbooks, and all this 
volume of debits and credits is re- 
flected in the cash balance of the 
tellers. y 

When a bank has sufficient vol- 
ume to warrant it, and the person- 
nel consists of not less than four or 
five employees, we have pointed out 
the advantage of instituting a cen- 
tral proof operation, provided, of 
course, that our survey has dis- 
closed no other factors which 
would make such a system imprac- 
ticable. 

Usually, a central proof opera- 
tion accomplishes the following: 

Provides faster service to the 
customer. 

Transfers the less important 
work to a junior employee. (This 
work can then be done behind the 
scenes, instead of at the windows 
used for customer service.) 

Enables the senior employee to 
assume more responsible duties, 
such as making contacts and selling 
other bank services. 


Gives greater ease and speed in 





Tellers Should 


1. Verify only the cash de- 
posited while customer is wait- 
ing. 

2. Adjust all errors in listing 
or addition by debit and credit 
with advice to customers. 

3. Correct all errors in cash 
at window, requiring customers 
OK on ticket. 

4. Immediately notify princi- 
pal by phone if there is a short- 
age in cash deposited by agent. 


Tellers Should Not 


1. Keep customer waiting 
while doing work which can be 
deferred or done by another. 





the balancing of cash. Reduces the 
number of cash differences. 


It must be irritating to a customer 
to have to wait in line while the 
teller verifies cash, checks the list- 
ing of items, addition, indorsements, 
and so on. We found that some 
banks even keep customers waiting 
while the teller checks the items 
listed on the deposit slips, then 
sorts them as to “local” and “out- 
of-town” and lists them on the re- 
verse side of the deposit ticket. In 
some cases, the teller, in addition, 
even collects a fee on the out-of- 
town items in cash, or deducts the 
charge from the total of the de- 
posit. 

Such methods are not only poor 
acounting practices, but are time- 
consuming at tellers’ windows. 
Customer service could be greatly 
improved if this work were taken 
away from tellers’ windows, or, if 


THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


to correct error as noted below. 
Deposit dated 
Check listed $. 
Check enclosed but not listed - - $...... 
Check listed but not enclosed - - $ 


Amount $ 


Your account has today been DEBITED 


CREDITED - 


i eralerenetann should be $........... 


Error in addition of deposit - - - $........... 


F 121 A (7-22-42) Deposit Error Correction Entry 





This notice of correction is mailed to depositor promptly upon discovery of error. 
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of- He'll find it in the new Monroe Savings Pass Book Write today for a folder that tells the story 


Posting Machine. of how this new Monroe saves time. trouble, and 


: . ' money ... makes it possible to handle more busi- 
Good reasons, too, why this versatile, hard- ’ 


0r ; ; : ; ness with less trouble. It’s well worth reading. 
1e- working Monroe is a banking favorite. 


ws. 

tly It increases a teller’s efficiency . .. enables him 
a to handle more transactions, swiftly, accurately, 
efficiently, and with less waiting time at windows. 
It streamlines business...improves both employee 


and customer relations. 


(ll for a cost so low the Monroe Savings Pass 


Book Machine quickly pays for itself. 


| 
| MONROE 


Savings Window Posting Machine 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, New Jersey 
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it must be handled there, done 
when no customers are waiting. 
You can appreciate how much time 
would be saved for the customer, if 
each teller had only to verify the 
cash and enter the total of the de- 
posit in the passbook. 


If a bank’s personnel and volume 
of items are too small to warrant 
setting up a central proof operation, 
that bank could adopt the practice 
of taking in deposits subject to 
later verification (except in the case 
of currency and coin). 


Whether a bank uses a tellers’ 
proof operation or a central proof, 
errors in deposits should be adjusted 
by a debit or credit with advice to 
customers. Many banks change the 
deposit ticket, and ask the customer 
to initial the change, or, if he is not 
making the deposit himself, advise 
him of it. We believe that this could 
lead to dispute later on. On the other 
hand, if the deposit is entered with 
no change made, any error could 
be proved by the supporting error 
correction entry, which would give 
all particulars. 


Of course, all differences in cur- 
rency and coin would be adjusted 
before the deposit total is entered 
in the passbook. If the customer is 
making the deposit himself, the 
teller should ask him to initial the 
change. If an agent is acting for 
him, the teller should, if possible, 
communicate with the principal 
immediately, explaining the error. 
If this cannot be done, the teller 
should have the agent sign a state- 
ment (on the reverse side of the de- 
posit) to the effect that he wit- 
nessed and verified the discrepancy 
in the cash of the deposit. 


Other Time-saving Devices 


Most banks are familiar with the 
new tellers’ machines, and what 
can be accomplished by their use. 
Prepackaged cash, coin dispensers, 
portable tellers’ units, roll-top tell- 
ers’ counters, split and saw-toothed 
tellers’ windows, are among the 
many time-saving devices available 
to speed teller service. 

When the adding machine was 
first introduced, it was adapted to 
the old method of proving each de- 
posit at the window, which is still 
in use in many banks. Over the 
years, this system has proved in- 
adequate. In an effort to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing volume of 
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A Central Proof System Will: 


1. Give needed internal classifi- 
cations on the first and only proof 
necessary. 

2. Enable tellers to prove their 
cages promptly following closing. 

3. Establish predetermined totals 
of debits and credits for each com- 
mercial ledger, thereby enabling 
each bookkeeper to balance inde- 
pendently. 

(All of these operations are great- 
ly facilitated by the use of proof 
machines.) 


checks handled daily, there was de- 
veloped the idea of proving depos- 
ited items in batches. 

Years ago, the “batch” system 
worked somewhat as follows: As 
deposits came in, they were grouped 
in batches of 200 to 500 items. The 
checks were then sorted and listed 
according to the principal classifica- 
tions in the internal operation of 
the bank. Recapitulations of the 
totals of checks and cash were 
proved to the total of deposits. 

The major drawbacks to this sys- 
tem were: 

Listing errors made by de- 
positors. 

Listing errors made by proof 
clerks. 

Time required to cross-check 
for differences. 

In recent years, besides the batch 
(or block) system, a number of im- 
proved proof operations have been 
evolved. The two most modern, 
which are probably known to most 
operating men in banks throughout 
the country, are the National Cash 
Register and International Business 
Machine proof systems. 


The report on check clearings for 
all reporting banks in the United 
States, as given in an article in the 
A.I.B. Bulletin of April, 1949, indi- 
cates the growing volume of items 
handled: 
In 1887 check clearings 
52 billion dollars. 

In 1900 check clearings 
84 billion dollars. 

In 1929 check clearings 
702 billion dollars. 

In 1948 check clearings 
788 billion dollars. 


totaled 


totaled 


totaled 


totaled 








In some banks, the volume and 
personnel are sufficient to warrant 
elimination of the tellers’ proof, and 
yet not sufficient to justify the pur- 
chase of an N.C.R. or I.B.M. proof 
machine. For such banks, the adop- 
tion of the batch system would be 
a step in the right direction. Since 
the inception of this plan, many of 
its weaknesses have been eliminated 
by the use of tally-roll machines, 
the checking of items on deposits 
as a by-product of obtaining float 
and activity information, and cod- 
ing. Time and effort have been 
saved by the use of automatic in- 
dorsement machines in conjunction 
with photographic equipment. 

In the medium-sized bank, the 
principal classifications of items are 
cash, local, and out-of-town. If 
items are sorted only from three to 
five ways, it is very easy to check a 
batch, if necessary, as the items are 
listed (in the three to five columns) 
in the reverse order to their listing 
on the deposit. 

The great advantage of any well- 
thought-out proof system (whether 
batch, N.C.R. or I.B.M.) is that it 
will give you predetermined totals 
on the needed internal classifica- 
tions on the first and only proof 
necessary. It eliminates the re-run- 
ning of items two or three times. 

A batch system, combined with 
the use of contra tickets and cur- 
rency tickets (cash in and cash out) 
will do much to speed up operations 
throughout the bank. 

The contra ticket is a debit and 
credit made out simultaneously, the 
credit portion accompanying the 
checks, and the debit accompanying 
the credits. One portion of each 
contra (debit or credit) is re- 
tained by the individual making 
the transaction until the end of the 
day, when all contras are forwarded 
to the central proof. The total debit 
and credit contras received by the 
proof clerk should equal those 
turned in by the tellers and various 
departments. A general ledger ac- 
count, to which the contra totals 
are posted, could be set up, and this 
account should “wash out” each day. 

These tickets are used to replace 
the currency listed in the deposits, 
and those deposits that reflect “less 
cash.” These should be in duplicate, 
the teller retaining one copy in or- 
der that he may establish his ‘“‘cash 
in” and “cash out” for the day. The 
central proof’s accumulation of cash 
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The apple that fell before Sir Isaac Newton was just an apple. 
It was his inquiring mind that uncovered the laws of gravity. 


The inquisitive mind is just as valuable in banking. 


That’s why our officers so frequently find themselves away 
from Philadelphia, learning first-hand about some industry. 


That doesn’t make us experts, but it does enable us to talk your 
customers’ language, to understand their needs. As a result, 

we can figure out ways to be more helpful and make our 
services to you more valuable for them! 


This policy must work—else why would we have correspondent 
banks both large and small located in all parts of the country? 


If that kind of banking appeals to you, 
why not get in touch with us now? 





a 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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in and cash out tickets should equal 
that of the combined tellers. The 
individual teller’s stamp on each 
ticket makes it possible to prove to 
each teller, if necessary. 

Such a system, properly installed, 
could put the entire bank on an en- 
try basis, and do away with long, 
detailed tellers’ blotters, registers, 
and so on. 

With the use of proof machines, 
a bank is at all times in a position to 
pay or collect any discrepancies, no 
matter how small. It is possible to 
establish a predetermined total of 
debits and credits for 
mercial ledger, thereby enabling 
each bookkeeper to balance inde- 
pendently of the others. The speedy 
and accurate bookkeeper, therefore, 
is not penalized by one who may be 
less efficient. 

(This article was prepared by the author 
from notes used in a discussion of the same 
subject before the Northern Michigan Confer- 


ence of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers.) 





Use Of Check Routing Symbol 
Reaches 67 Per Cent Average 


In a letter accompanying a sum- 
mary of a survey of the volume 
growth of the Check Routing Sym- 
bol Program, for the semi-annual 
period ending Dec. 1, 1949, Val- 
entine Willis, Vice President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and Chairman of the Committee on 
Collections of the Federal Reserve 
System, commented as follows: 


“You will observe that approxi- 
mately 61% million checks were ex- 
amined by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, this representing a larger 
number than were examined inci- 
dent to any previous similar survey. 
Of this number more than 4.3 mil- 
lion bore the check routing symbol 
in the approved location which 
raised the average for the entire 
country to 67 per cent. The largest 
gains in any one state and district 
were 14 and 7 per cent, respectively. 
With more than two-thirds of all 
checks passing through cash item 
channels now bearing the routing 
symbol in the approved location, the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Federal Reserve Banks, as co- 
sponsors of the Program, are confi- 
dent that expanding use of the 
symbol will largely supplant the 
slower process of sorting checks 
by bank name.” 
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An Understanding Of The Bank's 
Position When An Account 


ls Garnisheed 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land has found it unusually helpful 
both to the bank and to its em- 
ployees to publish an experience in 
each issue of the bank’s employee 
magazine regarding some point in 
law. The following was published 
in a recent issue, and should be 
helpful to employees in every bank. 

“Each day our bank is served as 
garnishee in proceedings instituted 
by judgment creditors attempting 
to reach funds of our depositors for 
payment of judgments rendered 
against the depositors. In each in- 
stance, we are forced to impound 
funds in our depositor’s account. 
It often happens that a depositor 
whose funds are so impounded is 
also indebted to the bank upon a 
personal loan. The question is im- 
mediately raised as to the right of 
the bank to set-off the deposit 
against our loan under the so-called 
banker’s lien. 

“A recent case dealing with this 
problem is that of Hamm vs. Hamm, 
87 New York Supp. (2nd) 47. In 
that case, the judgment debtor had 
certain funds on deposit in his 
checking account on November 4, 
the day upon which the bank was 
served as garnishee. As of that date, 
he was also indebted to the bank 
and the note evidencing his debt 
was similar to notes now used by 
our Consumer Credit Department. 
The note matured ten months after 
the date of the loan and required 
monthly ‘deposits’ to be made to a 
special account which was pledged 
as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of the note at maturity. 


“The first deposit of $60 was to be 
made on April 3, 1948, and equal de- 
posits were to be made on the 3rd 
day of each succeeding month. The 
note further provided that in 
the event of default in the making 
of such deposits, the bank, at its op- 
tion, could accelerate the maturity 
of the note. The loan records show- 
ed that, during the period between 
April 3 and November 4, most of 
the ‘deposits’ were accepted by the 


bank without objection after they 
became overdue. 

“The bank, on November 4, per- 
mitted the depositor to withdraw 
$65 from his checking account just 
prior to service upon it as garnishee, 
such withdrawal being permitted 
notwithstanding the fact that he had 
not deposited $60 on November 3 
as provided in the note. 

“The bank claimed that it had the 
right to appropriate the entire 
amount on deposit in the checking 
account for application toward the 
payment of the note. The judgment 
creditor denied that the bank had 
such right and contended that, be- 
cause the bank had not taken steps 
to accelerate the maturity of the 
note, it had lost its right of set-off. 

“The Court found that, as of the 
date of service, there was due and 
owing to the bank the sum of $60, 
being the amount of the deposit due 
November 3rd. The Court found 
that the bank could set-off $60 of 
the funds on deposit in the checking 
account. The Court denied to the 
bank the right to appropriate the 
entire deposit balance because the 
bank had taken no affirmative ac- 
tion, prior to service, to accelerate 
maturity of the note. 

“The Court pointed out that the 
loan record itself indicated that the 
bank’s policy was to accept late de- 
posits to the special account, and 
the bank had permitted withdrawal 
of funds from the checking account 
on November 4, notwithstanding the 
breach on November 3rd. The 
Court said that such conduct clearly 
indicated that the bank did not in- 
tend to accelerate maturity.” 


Thanks, Mr. Nielson! 


We want to take this opportunity 
to tell you that we think your pub- 
lication is the best in the banking 
field and we have been a subscriber 
for many years.—Miles L. Nielson, 
executive vice president and cash- 
ier, Fillmore State Bank, Fillmore, 
Utah. 
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Let's Take 
The Bank To 


The Customer 


By W. R. KEIRNES 


Fieldman, First National Bank, Loveland, 
Colorado 


FULL realization of the very 
A direct relationship existing 

between the prosperity of 
the banks of the country and the 
economic condition of the respective 
customers and areas they serve has 
for many years been a guiding prin- 
ciple in the conduct of the affairs of 
the First National Bank in Love- 
land, Colorado. This realization sup- 
plied the predominant motive for 
that bank’s decision to engage a 
full-time fieldman, a sort of an 
emissary of service and good will, 
charged with the responsibility of 
taking the bank outside its doors 
and into the fields and feedlots, the 
homes and business houses of Mr. 
and Mrs. Loveland and their young- 
sters. 

Because I was chosen for that job, 
and because this article is to be pub- 
lished for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing other country banks with the 
considerations which led to my 
choice, a brief statement of my 
qualifications is, perhaps, in order. 

I graduated from Colorado A. & 
M. College with a degree in Agron- 
omy in 1933. Fresh from school, I 
returned to the family farm, an irri- 
gated 80 acres near Loveland, and 
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This article presents a complete case for banking 
at the scene of action, and giving the processes 
involved in the creation of capital the same degree 
of care that is exercised in the granting of credit. 


operated the place until 1942, when 
a temporary lapse of health forced 
a change of occupation. 

Nine years as local 4-H Club 
Leader while on the farm led to an 
appointment with Colorado A. & M. 
College as 4-H Club Agent for Lari- 
mer County. Besides the club pro- 
gram, I was charged with organizing 
the new~Young Farmer and Home 
Maker groups recently sponsored by 
the Extension Service; with expand- 
ing the use of Visual Aids and Field 
Demonstrations in teaching better 
farm and home practices and with 
improving the yield and quality of 
Larimer County field crops through 
the use of pure seed, more fertiliz- 
ers, better rotation methods and ef- 
fective weed control. It was while 
casting about for cooperation in 
pushing these county development 
projects that I found interested and 


willing friends in our Larimer 
County Banks and particularly in 
J. H. Peters, then president of The 
First National Bank in Loveland. 
Mr. Peters’ steadfast conviction that 
the best way to help the bank was to 
help its customers led to my present 
job as fieldman. 

What has been accomplished? Do 
our people like it? How about re- 
sults? Future plans? Time alone 
will provide these answers, but let 
us look at each question in turn. 

It is extremely difficult to place a 
dollars and cents evaluation upon 
the benefits accruing from an out- 
side bank program. Many results, 
however, are self-apparent. Con- 
sider, for instance, the important job 
of measuring a man’s capacity to 


Photo above: The author presenting Junior 
Livestock Showmanship Trophy to winner. 
Trophy is an annual award given by the bank. 
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NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 424,355,883.32 
U. S. Government Securities . . - 636,351,311.45 
State and Municipal Securities 5353875763-91 
Other Securities . . . . 13,968,328.29 
Loans and Bills Purchased. 443,611,932-35 
Real Estate Mortgages. . ‘ 2,362,411.95 
Banking Houses. . . . . 10,1 50,009.00 
Interest Accrued. . . . 3:7175443-70 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding os 4,480, 386.90 


Total $1,592,385,470.87 


LIABILITIES 


CO «6 he We $21 ,000,000.00 

ee ee ae eee GO,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. . . . 22,192,794.07 $ 133,192,794.07 

Reserves: 

Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend: 
Payable January 3, 1950 
Acceptances 
In Portfolio . “a 2,286,113.74 5,061, 329.42 

Deposits - oo « « Bpgeietgeese 
Total $1,592,385,470.87 
4 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities . . . . . «© $52,915,772.72 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bulletins distributed from this rack dea! with every phase of agriculture and 
home making. 


produce efficiently. A financial 
statement taken at the loan officer’s 
desk does not adequately tell the 
story. Is the operation sound? Is it 
headed in the right direction? What 
per cent of the net worth figure is 
mere inflated evaluations? Perhaps 
a $10,000 net worth in one case 
may represent a sounder credit risk 
than a $20,000 statement in another. 
Only repeated, friendly visits on 
the farm and in the place of busi- 
ness will unfold the true picture. 
With this information at his finger- 
tips, the banker can loan a customer 
on the basis of what he is doing, 
rather than solely on what he may 
have accumulated through his own 
efforts or otherwise. Thus, more of 
the bank’s credit funds will be 
placed in the hands of the real pro- 
ducer who will use such funds to 
increase his personal resources and 
enrich his community in so doing. 
In our field work at Loveland, we 
are ever alert to seize an oppor- 
tunity to help a farmer or rancher 
to increase his output and his in- 
come if he desires such help. We 
carefuly avoid thrusting our opin- 
ions upon a customer who is not in 
a receptive frame of mind. Cus- 
tomer relations can be good or bad 
depending upon the approach. 


Since much of our farming is 
done by tenants, and most of this 
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tenant farming is done on irrigated 
farms, we find there is rather a 
heavy demand for loans for crop 
purposes. Irrigation farming is ex- 
pensive, but it is also relatively 
safe, as the amount of water which 
will be available for the crop can 
be fairly accurately estimated at the 
outset of the crop season. Success- 
ful lending on these crops, then, be- 
comes very largely a matter of see- 
ing to it that the money loaned is 
effectively employed and is held 
within safe limits. By periodically 
estimating the yield and market, 
which is part of the job of our field 
service, we have been able, by and 
large, to serve both of these ends. 
Moreover, at the conclusion of a 
crop season, our information on the 


record of the borrower is complete, 
and we know quite definitely 
whether or not we want to con- 
tinue the relationship, and why. 


Loveland’s irrigated agriculture is 
built around the growing of alfalfa, 
barley and corn with sugar beets as 
the predominant cash crop. Sour 
cherries, apples, small fruits and 
truck crops essentially complete the 
picture. Wheat is the only big crop 
in our dryland areas. Many thou- 
sands of cattle and fewer lambs and 
hogs are annually fattened in our 
feedlots. Dairying provides an im- 
portant source of Loveland’s farm 
income. Poultry adds to the total 
end big time cattle ranching holds 
forth in our mountainous regions 
between Loveland and Estes Park. 
Ours is indeed a varied and inter- 
esting farming economy. The share 
crop tenant of German, Russian or 
Swedish extraction is our typical 
irrigated farm operator. The present 
picture is prosperous but not neces-- 
sarily stable. We should like to see 
more farm owner operations; more 
irrigated pastures; more breeding 
livestock enterprises, or, to sum it 
up, a trend toward more permanent 
agriculture. 

We have had a small part in en- 
couraging such a trend. Since Jan- 
uary, 1949, we have helped plan 
adapted grass mixtures for more 
than 400 acres of irrigated pasture. 
These additional acres of grassland 
are now a reality and in 1950 will 
contribute substantially toward in- 
creased dairy and livestock income 
while stabilizing the operations of 
the farmers concerned. 


Flocks of breeding ewes in record 





Employment Of Full Time Fieldman Enables This Bank To: 


More accurately appraise the net 
worth of borrowers and their ability 
to produce. 


Discover and suggest new ways 
for the constructive employment of 
bank credit. 


Keep a careful check on progress 
of crops and the manner in which 
borrowed funds are being em- 
ployed. 


Encourage farming methods and 
techniques calculated to add stabil- 
ity to the area's farm economy. 






Assist in the development of new 
local outlets for the farmers prod- 
ucts. 


Cooperate fully in all farm or- 
ganization activities, including fairs. 

Cooperate fully in other commu- 
nity activities. 

Instruct students of grade schools 
and high schools in the use of credit 
and banking services generally. 

Maintain rack from which some 


10,000 bulletins are distributed 
each year. 
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orp CorRNWALLIS was 
trapped. Pressing ever 
closer, the French and 
American armies were bom- 
barding his position in York- 
town while the French fleet 
maintained a blockade by sea. 

The time was October, 1781. Though the 
British had virtually abandoned their ef 
forts to overcome the north, their army in 
Virginia had been struggling to conquer 
the south. At last, however, the siege of 
Yorktown became so critical that Corn- 
wallis attempted to extricate his troops, 
only to have his plans thwarted by a sud- 
den storm which scattered the boats in 
which he hoped to cross the York River. 
His position was desperate and on October 
17 he asked Washington for terms of sur- 
render. 

Next day representatives of the British, 
French and American armies met under 
flags of truce to discuss terms. Finally, 
fourteen articles of capitulation were drawn 
up and submitted to Cornwallis with the 
demand that they be signed by eleven 
o'clock the following day. Cornwallis com- 
plied and about noon the allied armies 
marched into Yorktown and took up posi- 


tions in the British line. While the com- 


Around the table, terms of Cornwallis 
urrender to Washington were drafted. 


bined pipers of the brave Scots Highland 
Brigade played “The World Turned Up- 
side Down,” the British troops marched out 
and laid down their arms. The long war 
was over; American independence had be- 
come a reality. 

The momentous meeting at which the sur- 
render terms were drafted was held in the 
Moore house located a mile from Yorktown 
on a bluff overlooking the York. Since the 
house was out of the direct line of fire, it 
had escaped destruction in the bombard- 
ment. The estate was acquired in 1769 by 


Augustine Moore, a merchant, but the date 
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the house was constructed has been the structure was restored to its appearance 


estimated by some to have been as early in 1781. Now one of the museums of the 





as 1725. Colonial National Historical Park, adminis- 
During the Civil War the house was 








tered by the National Park Service, the 











damaged by shell fire and its shutters, house within whose walls the historic meet- 








doors and trim were used as fuel by the ing took place is permanently preserved. 











invading troops. For years thereafter, * * * 











it suffered mistreatment while oc- The Home 





through its agents and 
cupied by transient farmers until brokers, is America’s leading insurance 


in 1881 it was repaired and en- protector of American homes and _ the 
homes of American industry 


* THE HOME « 
SPrswronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
































larged for the centennial celebra- 








tion of the surrender. 








Then in 1930 when Yorktown 





and its environs were made a 





national monument, the Moore 


house was purchased by Mr. John 











D. Rockefeller, Jr. and presented 








to the government. During 1931- 














1934 after considerable research, 
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numbers, bred to lamb about next 
February, have replaced many a 
speculative cattle feeding enterprise 
among our customers. This con- 
servative movement has had our 
complete blessing and active help. 


Dairymen Aided In Emergency 


Last spring, Colorado dairymen 
were given until June 1 to comply 
with regulations governing the 
production of ‘Grade A’ milk for 
the bottled milk trade. These regu- 
lations were quite stringent and 
necessitated in many cases a re- 
building or remodeling of existing 
dairy barns and milk houses. This 
emergency obliged more than a few 
Loveland dairymen to seek hasty, 
new refinancing in order to put 
buildings in condition to comply 
with the new law and thereby hold 
the premium market vital to profit- 
able operation. 

Our field service enabled our bank 
to go onto these dairy farms and 
help the customer analyze the ef- 
ficiency of the enterprise and to de- 
termine the possible earning power 
of the new buildings when and if 
they were built. Profitable opera- 
tions were made even sounder 
through the use of working credit. 
Average or marginal dairymen were 
encouraged to seek other markets 
for their product and avoid the cost 
of new buildings. In a few cases we 
have shown the inefficient man 
where he could sell his dairy stock 
and buy into a breeding ewe pro- 
gram to profitably utilize his feed 
and old buildings. 


One Answer To The Problem Of 
Agricultural Surpluses 


America’s agricultural surpluses 
and what to do about them have be- 
come an increasingly urgent prob- 
lem of vital interest to the farmer 
who raises the food and fiber; to the 
consuming public who buys the 
produce and to the taxpayer who 
digs deep into his pocket to finance 
farm parity payment deficits. Sub- 
sidy programs and acreage restric- 
tions seem at best to be an eco- 
nomic crutch rather than a cure. 
One possible relief from the ills of 
the present farm produce glut 
might be the diversion of more food 
acres to the raising of new raw ma- 
terials for industry. This ‘way out’ 
seems particularly significant in 
view of rapidly dwindling forest, 
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coal, oil, iron ore and countless other 
vital natural resources. 

Our bank cooperates with prom- 
ising ‘agriculture in industry’ ven- 
tures. An example is the new chem- 
urgy crop, safflower. Safflower is a 
high yielding, mild climate oil crop 
adapted to certain restricted semi- 
arid regions of 10”-20” annual 
precipitation and an altitude range 
of 3,000-5,500 feet. North central 
and northeastern Colorado, south- 
eastern Wyoming and western Ne- 
braska seem to nicely fit the pecul- 
iar requirements of this crop native 
to the Asiatic highlands. Farmers in 
the area have shown such an active 
interest in trying safflower that close 
to 20,000 acres were grown in 1949, 
the first year of commercial produc- 
tion. 


Safflower is a thistle and bears its 
seed in a thistle-like head. The 
grain is about the size and weight of 
barley and is shaped like a small 
sunflower kernel. Oil content aver- 
ages about 30%. Saffoil, the proc- 
essed product, is a clear oil use- 
ful in paints and varnishes, edible 
vegetable fat compounds, plastic 
products, etc. The crop is processed 
and shipped to the channels of in- 
dustry by Western Solvents, Inc., of 
Longmont, Colorado. Saffmeal and 
hulls are reblended to make live- 
stock protein supplement feed. 

Our bank saw in safflower a pos- 


sible emergency crop, particularly 





for our dryland wheat producers 
who are again faced with acreage 
quotas and who suffer an occasional 
crop loss from dry and windy win- 
ter and spring seasons. Loveland 
farmers showed such an interest in 
the new crop last year that our bank 
set up a register where growers 
could indicate the acreage they in- 
tended to plant and the seed they 
wished to order. 


Loveland Farmers Cooperate 
In Bank’s Safflower Plan 


We availed ourselves of such in- 
formation and pertinent printed 
material as we could in order to 
meet the questions of our customers 
concerning the crop. We arranged 
for the Big Thompson Milling and 
Elevator Company, a local feed, 
seed and grain establishment, to 
handle the seed. We followed the 
crop closely throughout the grow- 
ing season and were amazed to learn 
that approximately 3,000 acres of 
safflower had been planted by 
Loveland farmers. Grain yields 
from the crop varied from 500 
pounds per acre to almost 3000 
pounds per acre on good irrigated 
land. However, the crop was grown 
mostly on dryland and averaged 
about 1000 pounds of grain with an 
oil content per acre of more than 
300 pounds extractable oil. 


The bank is justified in claiming 
some credit for drawing some $120,- 


This booth at the Larimer County Fair is only one of many 
activities in behalf of more efficient use of soil and water. 
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February, 1950 


OF NEW YORK 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,264,319,880 
United States Government Obligations. .. 1,902,584,206 

(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... .. sais 33,038,025 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 315,078,023 
Other Securities. Rite Sec ar wale Sleasewwaeen 90,859,706 
Loans and Discounte. OCR PO re 1,381,156,840 
Real Estate Loans ont Securities. Be avdrwteateled ad ‘ 560,011 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . eae 19,194,542 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ee res 7,500,000 
Ownership of International | Banking ee 

tion. aes be a ar 7,000,000 
Wants Pression. . ee ee er re ee re err 27,021,458 
Giles Aes. ......«. svadssatakmeaveeties 3,675,648 


DOE s 6 6's oe ecnencsseseceensenscsone- Gee 





LIABILITIES: 
Deposits. . © coccecece. GA6CB 251,500 
Liability on 7 ene ond Bills. "$29,520,102 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


WONG His Cast ecna etx dain eee 22,960,969 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 13,472,380 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... ‘ 9,527,700 


(In Foreign Currencies) 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


Income...... 8,053,790 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, ete. 25,778,521 
Dividend. bare ee Re EE CR ee eee 2,480,000 

Capital. . a .. eee ees - 124,000,000 
(6,200, 000 Gian @ $20 Par) 
Surplus. . ey cusesvewades Saeeeaee 
Undivided Profits. eorrrraa. A116 300,463,116 


eS re ee me lt te $5,051,988,339 





Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1949. 


$303,564,822 of United States Government Obligations and $7,665,500 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $220,807,891 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1949 


Including Domestic and Overseas Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
a_i a, 


(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
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000.00 of new agricultural wealth 
into the Loveland area. We have be- 
come acquainted with a new crop 
possibility while helping our cus- 
tomers to do likewise. We are watch- 
ing the safflower processing angle 
closely. If the saffoil industry ex- 
pands in northern Colorado to where 
additional extraction plants are in- 
dicated, we fully intend to be alert 
to the possibility of helping Love- 
land obtain such a plant. And so on 
with other projects designed to help 
Loveland grow and thrive. 


Community Activities Receive 
Full Cooperation 


Loveland has but one creamery. 
Most of our locally produced milk 
goes to other markets where it is 
processed and hauled back for con- 
sumption here. Obviously another 
milk handling plant is indicated 
here. We are cooperating with the 
chamber of commerce in pushing 
such a project. Other opportunities 
to help advance the community will 
present themselves in the future. 
We do not intend to back away 
from such challenges. 

Our field service has permitted 
the bank to be more fully repre- 
sented in worthwhile community 
activities. We are active in agricul- 
ture committee work in the local 
chamber of commerce. We have re- 
cently been busy as a member of a 
poultry industry development group 
which is organizing the Loveland 
poultry producers, present and 
prospective, with the objective of 
directly supplying the Loveland- 
Estes Park vacation trade. The sum- 
mer time demand for broilers and 
fryers is great. It must be supplied 
by shipped in birds. Our boys in- 
tend to get in on this market and, 
if possible, completely supply it in 
the future. 

Loveland has two poultry hatch- 
eries, adequate facilities for grow- 
ing and fattening the birds; a thriv- 
ing local meat packing plant where 
the product can be frozen and stored 
and a ready market there for the 
taking. We are doing what we can 
to forward this movement. 

Larimer County’s annual Fair 
and Rodeo provides us with the 
chance to spread a little more good 
will through service and sponsor- 
ship of worthwhile activities. We 
cooperated with the Big Thompson 
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Soil Conservation District in putting 
up and tending an _ educational 
booth during the 1949 show last 
August. A live water display, show- 
ing an irrigation water measuring 
flume in action, was the eye-catcher 
around which the general soil and 
water conservation theme of the 
booth was built. The local conserva- 
tionist and the fieldman took turns 
in tending the display and answer- 
ing the multitude of questions 
broached by the passers-by. 


4-H and F.F.A. youngsters are 
not neglected; far from it. Our bank 
annually presents a plaque to the 
County Fair Junior Exhibitor 
judged to be the county’s number 1 
livestock showman. Furthermore, 
the bank fieldman served as judge in 
two fair departments, assisted with 
the annual parade and helped in 
whatever capacity he could. 

Our junior activities do not end 
with the fair. The First National 
in Loveland, in annual cooperation 
with the four neighboring banks in 
Larimer County, entertain 50 or 
more 4-H Club Leaders and their 
respective spouses at a dinner. We 
feel that this kind of activity is 
grass-roots good will and commu- 
nity building. We want to do every- 
thing possible to encourage the type 
of leadership which does so much to 
bring out and develop those poten- 
tialities in our boys and girls which 
make for upright, useful and co- 
operative citizens. We have many 
4-H and F.F.A. project loans on our 
books. We are working for more. 


Youth and Adult Education A 
Continuing Process 


Schools, particularly vocational 
agricultural classes are a challenge 
to banks to do a fuller job in con- 
tacting and encouraging our young 
people. Today’s typical high school 
curriculum seems to neglect the 
fundamentals of establishing and 
using bank credit. We find that the 
mechanics and legal forms involved 
in making a loan are entirely 
strange to our youngsters and’ to 
many of our oldsters as well. We 
have made preliminary arrange- 
ments with the Superintendent of 
Schools and with the agricultural 
instructor to talk to Loveland High 
School Ag classes on “Banking,” 
“Credit,” “The Thrift Habit” and 
other related subjects. We hope to 
impart information and leave with 












the students a feeling of good will 
toward The First National Bank. 

Many other things can be done; 
not spectacular perhaps, but none 
the less effective. We maintain in 
the bank lobby, a free bulletin dis- 
tributing service in cooperation with 
Colorado A. & M. College and the 
Larimer County Extension Service. 
We keep our bulletin rack stocked 
with current and popular publica- 
tions of the state agricultural col- 
lege and of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This serv- 
ice is immensely popular with the 
customers. Roughly 10,000 pamph- 
lets yearly are taken from the rack. 
Subjects vary from finishing but- 
tonholes to building concrete silos. 
Women are keen patrons of the 
rack. They not only eagerly avail 
themselves of all new printed ma- 
terial on home making subjects, 
but dutifully supply friend husband 
with things about the farm and 
ranch which they feel he should 
read. We trust that friend husband 
reads and improves his methods 
therefrom. 


Men frequent the rack too. We 
find that people, particularly pro- 
gressive people welcome any infor- 
mation or help which will enable 
them to do a more efficient job. The 
bulletin rack has many times pro- 
vided the opening wedge for an im- 
vited analysis of a customer’s live- 
stock feeding or farming operation. 
When so invited our field service 
will help a man balance his live- 
stock feeding ration, obtain a good 
breeding sire for his herd, find a 
source of pure seed, plan his crop 
rotation, control his weeds, compute 
the tons of feed in stack, bin or silo 
or whatever his particular problem. 

As an additional service, our 
bank, with its compliments, mails 
the monthly Doane Agricultural Re- 
port, “Farming For Profit” to some 
750 rural customers and friends. 
We have received many favorable 
comments concerning this move. 

During our first year of field serv- 
ice, we have made some 550 farm, 
home and business visits. These 
550 calls probably include too many 
repeat stops. We are now embark- 
ing on a systematic schedule de- 
signed to take the fieldman to the 
farm of every rural customer at 
least 2-3 times during the year. A 
few customers, we realize, will con- 
tinue to require more attention than 
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This advertisement... designed to develop better understanding 


of what banks do in the public interest .. 


To the youngsters above, “‘ bank 
day” is fun — a welcome break 
in the schoolday routine. 

But, essentially, it is more 
than that. Much more. 

To the traditional three “‘ R’s”’ 
it adds a fourth —the “‘R” of 
Realization. For here begins a 
realization that will grow with 
every passing year...a realiza- 
tion and acceptance of the part 

that banking playsin the life of every American. In yourlife. 

Take your business, for instance—or the business you 
work for. How long could it last... how long could it 
keep you on the payroll, without banks to meet its credit 
needs, handle, its foreign transactions, supply additional 
money for expansion and growth, keep its backlog of 
funds safe, yet instantly available? 

Think about industry—about the tremendous scien- 
tific advances, the far-seeing research, the improved and 
less expensive products that credit advanced by banks 
helps to make possible. 

Think about the very money you live on — whether it 
comes from salary, wages or dividends. How much would 


it be worth, do you suppose, if your government —and 
Reprints of this advertisement 

for bank display purposes 

will be furnished, without charge, 
upon request. Address The Mosler 
Safe Co., Dept. BM,320 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 1, New York. LARGEST 


February, 1950 


BUILDERS OF SAFES AND VAULTS IN 


- appears in February Fortune and other national publications. 


the resources of America’s banks —were not solidly behind 
every dollar of it? 

Think about peace of mind — the security of knowing 
that your money is safe in your bank, your Savings 
Bonds and other valuables protected in your safe deposit 
box inside the bank’s vaults. Think about the house, the 
new car, the television set, that your bank may have 
helped you to buy. Think about the convenience of writ- 
ing your own personal “currency”’...a check backed by 
your bank —of being able, in an emergency, to borrow 
on your life insurance policy. 

Think of these things...and the many other ways in 
which your bank contributes to make your life fuller, 
richer, more secure. Think of them often. For in them 
lies the true realization—that no institution on earth has 
done more to promote the growth of America than have 
her banks. 

The Mosler Safe Company is proud to salute the banks 
of America...proud of its century-old record of supply- 
ing banks with the finest, most efficient protective equip- 
ment. From the great U.S. Gold Storage Vault Doors 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky to the smallest safe deposit 
box, every Mosler installation is an assurance of lasting 
security. No Mosler Bank Vault has ever failed to give 
complete protection. 


ze Mosler Safe c 


THE WORLD 
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this. Naturally we pay an occasional 
‘social’ call on non-customers in our 
area. Who knows, they may one 
time become interested in our bank? 


An ‘outside man’ program has 
taken the First National into still 
other fields of community service. 
We have served as treasurer and 
committeeman for the successful 
campaign to provide Loveland with 
an emergency ‘Walking’ Blood 
Bank.’ Loveland, as a 10,000-12,000 
soul trade area is too small to sup- 
port a usable blood bank of stored 
blood. The next best approach was 
to blood type as many folk as possi- 
ble, assemble both an alphabetical 
file and a blood type file and to 
make such a file available for 
around the clock use when needed. 
One of our energetic young doctors 
sparked the drive. The chamber of 
commerce secretary did yeoman’s 
work in making necessary appoint- 
ments. The Belle Bonfils Memorial 
Blood Bank in Denver came to Love- 
land on five successive Thursdays 
during June to draw the blood sam- 
ples and do the laboratory work. 
The job was done—1062 were typed, 
filed and each provided with a card 
to carry which shows both blood 
type and Rh factor. Our “Walking 
Blood Bank” file is now housed at 
the local police station where it can 
be quickly consulted and from 
which potential blood donors can 
be located without undue delay. 


Customer-Bank Relationship 
Mutually Beneficial 


So much for a partial accounting 
of the first year of “Field Service” 
as offered by Loveland’s First Na- 
tional Bank. The people seem to 
like it. They say as much. They ap- 
preciate the personal interest of the 
bank in sending a representative to 
make personal visits to their farm 
or place of business. They do not 
resent our free offer to help them. 
They readily avail themselves of 
our various services both in the 
bank and out. The townspeople look 
favorably upon the bank’s entering 
more freely into community better- 
ment projects. ‘Service’ has taken 
on a larger meaning at our bank. 
Our credit files are a truer meas- 
ure of a man’s credit worth. We un- 
derstand our customers better— 
they in turn better understand their 
bank and its policies. The relation- 
ship has been mutually beneficial. 
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BANKERS MONTHLY QUIZ 
No. 80 


will appear in the March issue. It is suggested that in lieu of 
answering the quiz questions which would ordinarily have 
appeared in this issue, some time and thought be given to a 
consideration of the subjects which should be treated in fu- 
ture quizzes. Both present and prospective users of the 
Quiz are urged to complete the following memo and mail it 
to us with any further comments and suggestions they may 
care to offer. 


The Editor. 


To the Editor 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


We have numbered in the order of their desirability to 
us the possible subjects for future BANKERS MONTHLY | 
QUIZZES which are listed below: 


Operations . 

Banking & Commercial Law . 
Loans 

Investments 

Negotiable Instruments 
Economics 

Federal Reserve System 
Banking in general 

Who's Who in banking 


Suggested subjects 





(Name of Bank) 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 327,845,098.56 
679,450,637.85 


96,615,367.83 


United States Government Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts 202,916,074.88 


Real Estate Mortgages 50,330,754.60 253,246,829.48 
4,638,119.18 
2,082,632.48 

»721,121.36 


$1,365, 599,81 10.74 


Accrued Income and Other Resources 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


LIABILITIES 





Deposits: 





Commercial, Bank and Savings 
United States Government 


Other Public Deposits . 


Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . 


Dividend Payable February 1, 1950 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Reserves 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock 

Surplus 


Undivided Profits 


$1,175,445, 100.09 
71,066,301.89 
7,329,381.98 $1,293,840,783.96 
5,315,585.47 
600,000.00 
1,721,121.36 
3,674, 172.06 


$ 15,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
10,448, 143.89 60,448, 143.89 


$1,365,599,806.74 





United States Government Securities carried at $109,149,530.18 in the foregoing state- 


ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $15,606,199,.12 of the 


Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN 
PRENTISS M. BROWN 
CHARLES T. FISHER 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. 


TRUST 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN B. FORD, JR. 
B. E. HUTCHINSON 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
WALTER S. McLUCAS 
W. DEAN ROBINSON 


NATE S. SHAPERO 
R. PERRY SHORTS 
GEORGE A. STAPLES 
R. R. WILLIAMS 

C. E. WILSON 


DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trusiee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HLY February, 1950 








GIVES YOU GREATER Picteleon AS: 


You’re protected—as never before—against loss, 
carelessness, and mistakes when you have Recordak 
microfilm copies of all items handled by your bank. 


These photographically accurate and complete rec- 
ords are on compact rolls of microfilm which can’t be 
tampered with or altered without detection . . . which 
can be vault-stored, if you wish. With them, you can 
review transactions and clarify misunderstandings 
quickly ... by simply flashing the whole story on the 
screen of the Recordak Film Reader. Also, you can 
supply depositors with facsimiles of lost cancelled 
checks. And should your own transit letters go astray, 
Recordak will produce facsimiles of the missing 
items—promptly, without charge. 


GIVES YOU GREATER Speed 


In transit. An adding machine or proof-machine 
tape serves as your transit letter. No tedious, time- 
consuming descriptions are necessary when you have 
a Recordak Microfilmer to give you a complete record 
of each check—instantaneously. 


In bookkeeping. There’s only one record to post... 
there’s only one posting a day. Your bookkeepers, 
using the unique Recordak Single Posting System, post 
only to a statement which is microfilmed at month’s 
end and forwarded to the depositor. The film record 
then serves as the bank’s ledger. 


GIVES YOU GREATER Economy 


You save time and effort in transit... in bookkeep- 
ing. You require less equipment... less stationery. 
Important dollar-savings that you can put your finger 
. that keep adding up day after day. 
And there’s this advantage, too: you can install 
a Recordak Microfilmer designed for the volume of 
your bank...at a low monthly rental charge that 
includes servicing and parts’ replacement. 
Write today for a free copy of “IN BANK AFTER 
BANK AFTER BANK.” It gives you the full story 
on savings made possible by Recordak microfilming 
in thousands of banks. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern eae. 6 
and its application to bar 





Hotels Will Pay For 
Wires On Dishonored Checks 


HE FOLLOWING is reprinted by 

permission from the American 

Bankers Association “Protective 
Bulletin,” and will be of special in- 
terest to all our readers. It is par- 
ticularly important because of the 
fact that a bank is assured of not 
being put to any expense if wires 
are sent to a hotel which indorsed 
a check which proved not to be 
good. The article is as follows: 

“Swindlers who pay their hotel 
bills with uncollectible checks not 
only cheat hotels out of profit, but 
also cause them to defray expenses 
incident to accommodations fur- 
nished while the swindlers pose as 
guests. For that reason, every effort 
should be made to shorten the mail- 
ing time factor which enables check 
swindlers to make a safe getaway 
before their uncollectible checks are 
returned unpaid to hotels, and to ex- 
pedite their arrest and prosecution. 
Bad check artists sometimes gradu- 
ate and those now victimizing hotels 
may soon pick on banks. 

“The plan suggests voluntary ac- 
tion upon the part of banks whose 
cooperation is invited in this effort. 
An agreement dating back to 1928 
and still effective, has been entered 
into between the American Hotel 
Association and the American 
Bankers Association and provides 
for the following procedure: 

“Upon refusing payment of a “‘no 
account,” “N.S.F.,” forged or raised 
check which bears the indorsement 
of any hotel, the drawee bank is re- 
quested to telegraph the hotel in- 
dorser collect, giving the reasons for 
non-payment. Such telegraphic no- 
tice should not substitute but merely 
supplement the sending of the us- 
ual notices, protests, or advices by 
the drawee or bank presenting such 
check directly to the drawee. 

‘Whether or not the indorsing ho- 
tel is a member of the American 
Hotel Association, that organization 
has agreed to assume and pay to 
member banks ‘any and all unpaid 
telegraph charges which may be 
incurred by ... banks... when no- 


tifying hotels throughout the United 
States and the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, with reference to the non-pay- 
ment of bad checks .. .” 

“Despite the recent transit in- 
structions that banks wire non-pay- 
ment only on checks of $1,000 or 
over in amount, it will be noted that 
our agreement with the hotel associ- 
ation contemplates telegraphic ad- 
vice of non-payment on all checks 
indorsed by hotels. As to hotel in- 
dorsers outside the continental 
United States, it should be noted 
that this agreement applies only to 
those located in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, Canada. Also, 
it should be noted that this agree- 
ment applies to hotels only. 

“Since inauguration of this plan in 
1928, it has been repeatedly pub- 
lished in the “Protective Bulletin,” 
yet some banks have failed to wire 
hotels of the non-payment of checks 
as recommended. As a result, some 
check passers who could have been 
apprehended through prompt notice 
are still at liberty. Many of these 
crooks do not confine their activities 
to hotels; they also list banks among 
their victims. Even though banks 
avoid such losses, the arrest of 
crooks of this type would end a 
source of annoyance to the banks 
drawn upon, as they would be re- 
lieved of the necessity of protesting 
or at least returning many worthless 
checks. 


Protecting Returned Checks Remains 
The Duty Of The Bank 


“It should be understood, of 
course, that the sending of such 
telegrams does not relieve banks of 
the duty to protect returned checks 
so as to safeguard their own inter- 
ests, unless the check is for an 
amount under $500 or is marked No 
Protest. 

“Attention is also called to the 
fact that telegrams. notifying hotels 
of non-payment should not be un- 
duly long. Only the details neces- 
sary to identify the check and the 


reason for non-payment need be 
given, such as: ‘Check fifty dollars 
J. H. Hunter returned account 
closed. Address fourteen Madison 
Street this city.’ 

“Whether or not the requested 
telegram is sent, hotels state that 
they would be helped materially if 
the bank would add the last known 
address of the drawer on the reverse 
side of the check to be returned.” 


Turkey: An Economic 
Appraisal 


By Max Weston Thornburg, Re- 
search Director; Graham Spry, Re- 
search Associate; and George Soule, 
Editorial Associate. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York City 18. 
324 pages, 1 map, 8 photographs, 43 
tables, 4 charts, cloth, $3.50. 


A three-plank platform for the 
use of American capital and techni- 
cal skills to help in the economic 
development of Turkey—a country 
that is now our strategic ally as well 
as a candidate for aid under the 
President’s “Point Four” program— 
is set forth in this new report. 


The authors stress the need to 
provide a greater measure of both 
economic and political freedom for 
the 20 million people of Turkey. The 
report calls for greater scope for pri- 
vate enterprise in a business system 
now dominated by government and 
says: “Government funds should 
not be used in commercial under- 
takings for which private capital is 
available with equal or better ef- 
fect; and private enterprise must be 
conducted with proper regard to the 
public interest.” 


The report urges that Turkey be 
encouraged and helped, with Amer- 
ican skills and experience, to make 
productive use of her own capital 
resources. This is better than having 
outside capital come in and start 
producing things that Turkey needs 
but is now producing inefficiently 
or not at all. 

The report says that Turkey 
must give business some regularized 
standing under the law and protect 
it from the arbitrary decisions of 
individual officials. 


Forgers are more active than in previous years. Every one in the bank must watch for irregular signatures. 
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One Country Banker's Viewpoint 


In this article Mr. 


Johnson deals with problems related to 


capital, dividends, subsidized production and crop disposal, RFC 


participations, 


long-term governments, municipals, a proper 


relationship between the Executive and his Board and his staff, 


and management in general. 


V. W. JOHNSON 


President, First National Bank 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Class A Director 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


T WOULD be stimulating indeed 
| if you might be assured that I 

would bring to you a new and 
startling theory that would revo- 
lutionize country banking — that 
would answer every troublesome 
question in our minds—that would 
grow profits where profits never 
grew before—that would make 
country banks depression proof and 
thereby make country bankers hap- 
pier and, of course, rich. 

But alas, I cannot do that. Prob- 
ably there is no such sweet theory 
or, more likely still, I am of that 
rural ilk made historical by a Vice 
Presidential candidate at Sioux City 
in my state a few years ago when 
he suggested with great assurance 
that we in Iowa were “too damn 
dumb to understand.” 

If I knew all, or even most of the 
answers to problems of country 
bank management, it is not likely 
that they could be rehearsed in the 
next few minutes. Surely there is 


doubt of what is fact-and what is 
opinion on this subject and my 
country bank perhaps suffers be- 
cause of that particular confusion 
in me. 

My country bank is an ordinary 
one—smaller than most of yours; 
probably less profitable than most 
of yours; has less prospects for sub- 
stantial growth or unusual success 
than most of yours. It isn’t held up 
here as a model. 

And yet it is a good small bank 
(I say it with proper humility). It 
did weather the great depression 
creditably. My associates and I have 
found happiness in conducting its 
small affairs. It has been a part of 
us for more than 20 years, so much 
so that we have battled furiously at 
times before we reached a common 
agreement on its. policies. We 
haven’t satisfied all the folks in our 
town. Have you? If you have, then 
there is no challenge here for you. 

We country bankers have had our 
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ideas on adequate capital and im- 
portance of management challenged 
within the recent past and by very 
competent authority. Many of us 
have thought that good bank man- 
agement was the _ indispensable 
quality and that anything else was 
secondary. Yet we are informed by 
at least one supervisor that capital 
has greater importance as evidenced 
by banking history of the early 
nineteen thirties. Good management 
did not save some of the banks 
which enjoyed it, it is said. Now 
Dr. R. I. Robinson, of Northwestern 
University, in his excellent mono- 
graph on the subject, says that there 
is no evidence that small capital was 
the major factor in bank failures in 
the early thirties. Lack of liquidity 
was the dominant cause, he says. 
Here is surely fertile ground for de- 
bate. 

Well, what is adequate capital? 
Does anyone know for sure? It 
would appear that it should, for one 
thing, be large enough so that we 
could lend in our communities such 
reasonable sums as will satisfy our 
people and still remain within the 
statutory lending limits. It would 
also seem that the stated capital, 
being that part which is, generally 
speaking, only a yardstick to de- 
termine when you are insolvent, 
should be small in relation to un- 
divided profits and reserves which 
are for practical purposes the only 
capital which is freely under your 
control and available to you your- 
self for charge-offs. Only the re- 
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No. 25 IN A SERIES OF FARM COMMUNITY BUILDER STORIES 


ty Builder 





nm- 
ed 
ry Winder, Ga., Banker-Purina Dealer 
be Partnership Proves Profitable to 
ble Both and to Their Community ... 
fae Winder is located in the prosperous North 
by Georgia broiler-producing area. Here, with 
- the aid of good chicks, good feeding and 
seek management programs and financial backing, 
rly a whole new source of agricultural income 
a has come to the community. 
re One team that has played a big role in this 
ae broiler development is the Banker-Purina 
nit Dealer partnership in Winder: C. O. Maddox, 
an president of the First State Bank, and Ben 
wes Parks, manager of the local Purina outlet, 
a Quality Hatchery, Inc. 
fre The bank has. supplied needed capital while 
ys. the Purina Dealer has supplied good chicks 
le. and the feeding and management know-how. 
Here’s what Banker Maddox has to say about 
al? the value of his working arrangement with 
It Dealer Parks: 
one “There are many advantages in working with 
we a dealer who carefully supervises the growers’ 
ich operation. For instance, a good chick is just as 
our important as a good grower. And there's a tend- 
the ency for many growers to become careless about 
uld management practices unless the dealer keeps 
tal, in close touch with them. 
ally “While our lending limitations limit the amount 
de- of chicken paper we can finance directly,” Prest- 
ent, dent Maddox points out, “any one of our four 
un- correspondent banks in Atlanta is always anxious 
lich cid yarn en a to take any excess.” 
nly The Purina Dealer, Ben Parks (center), stands with C. O. #: Agricultural loans like these, supervised by a 
our Maddox (left), president, and his son, Charles Maddox, vice- a man who knows, could help build your com- 
ur- president, in front of the First State Bank of Winder, Georgia. + eee munity. Why not learn to know your local 
re- 


Purina Dealer better? 





OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 


WY 


7 
t 
. 
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If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, find 

| out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity for young 
men in your community. Purina Chows for livestock and 
poultry and Purina Sanitation Products are distributed from 
32 strategically located plants and carry the Checkerboard 
label, rural America’s best-known trade-mark. 


QAM, 


For more information on the Purina Franchise, write to Department C, 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


Bankers who grant loans to commercial firms are faced 
with the fact that should a borrower suffer a serious 
embezzlement loss, it may be impossible for him to 
meet his credit obligations. 

Thus, with employee dishonesty losses on the 
increase, more and more bankers are insisting that their 
commercial borrowers be adequately protected against 
this business hazard. 

For expert assistance in checking the form and 
sufficiency of your borrowers’ dishonesty insurance, 
consult your local F&D representative. This added pre- 


caution costs you nothing —it may save you thousands. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 
3 5 a | 
Fipecity anp|Dirosit company 


Baltimore \ Lio” yMaryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 








ceiver, or the FDIC, can use the 
stated capital structure and we 
ought to look to preserving the 
banks, not liquidating them. Size 
and type of capital structure also 
has ample basis for hot argument. 

The so-called ratios of capital to 
deposits and also to risk assets cer- 
tainly have importance but are they 
all conclusive? If the Government 
bonds in our country bank portfolios 
and those in the FDIC portfolio are 
kept good, we will both get along 
pretty well. If they aren’t, we bank- 
ers have wasted a lot of premiums 
for deposit insurance. 


How To Improve Management 

Good management is not so hard 
to analyze but in country banks, it 
is sometimes not so easy to come by. 
In a meeting in San Francisco which 
I attended recently, a gentleman 
stated “we might as well face the 
facts — country bankers are just 
plain ignorant.” Now the chairman 
of that committee meeting may not, 
but I fervently hope the kind Lord 
will, forgive me for my reply to 


| that statement. The unwisely ex- 


pressed general opinion of that 
gentleman just plainly isn’t the 


| truth. He should come out to Iowa 


feeling gullible that way about 
country bankers—I’ll introduce him 
to some I know who will give him a 


| lesson in rural bank “hoss-trading.” 


Seriously speaking, directors of 
country banks should see to it that 


| their officers are given a full oppor- 


tunity to inform themselves. They 
should permit the officers to attend 
banking schools at the bank’s ex- 


| pense; sit in on informative bankers 
| meetings, get away from their desks 
| often for an exchange of views with 
| other bankers, and above all else, 
| make country banking as a career, 
| attractive to younger men by pro- 
| viding good pay and good working 
| conditions. In that way, we country 
| bankers can reduce the number of 

people who think erroneously that 


we are ignorant as a class. 
Let me say something right here 
about bank earnings and bank divi- 


| dends. There are often on our coun- 
| try bank boards, men who think the 
| bank is a private enterprise for 


profit and that dividends on the in- 


| vestment is the sole test of success. 
These directors remind us that the 
| stockholder is liable for impaired 


capital—in some states double lia- 
bility on his stock; the director him- 
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self is both morally and financially 
liable to the depositor; his reputa- 
tion in the community is at stake 
and it is but fair that after statu- 
tory capital requirements have been 
met, the remainder of earnings 
should be distributed. In other 
words, the bank should get while it 
can, all the profit the traffic will bear 
and distribute it, if possible. This is 
a valid argument and we must ad- 
mit it. Yet isn’t there also another 
side—the side of the director who 
serves largely as a public duty in 
the belief that the village bank is 
of a quasi-public nature? He wants 
to give the small community top 
service, pay better than average 
salaries to the officers, share some of 
the profits with the little people on 
the staff and transfer generous sums 
from earnings to reserves for future 
protection of the bank. All of these 
he advocates before dividends. 
Doesn’t he have a pretty fair case 
also? 


An able banker once told me that 
he didn’t let examiner opinion carry 
very much weight in his loan policy. 
If the examiner crabbed about a 
note, he simply charged it off and 
collected it at the mutual conven- 
ience of himself and the borrower. 
This banker was apparently counted 
successful in the practice of this 
theory. How many country bankers 
prefer this method to a top rating 
with the supervisory authority? 


We agricultural ‘lenders are 
pressed from many sources to pro- 
vide credit for all farming. If we 
don’t, we will have government 
lending we are told. What weight 
do you bankers give that threat? 
The press in my state gives much 
space to the occasional meeting of at 
least one farm governmental lend- 
ing agency to honor some family 
which has finally paid off a govern- 
ment mortgage on a rundown farm. 
Perhaps we should accept as prefer- 
able to other solutions, the pro- 
gram of government subsidized 
marginal and less competent farm- 
ing. Yet it is not efficient, is it, and 
it does promote additional subsidiz- 
ing, since it adds to already danger- 
ous crop surpluses. Subsidized pro- 
duction lending—subsidized crop 
disposal—where will it lead? Truly 
a $64 question, isn’t it, which ought 
to be solved through economics 
without politics? 

One of your ambitious customers 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON ° PARIS’ °* 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 
Public Securities . . . - -$ 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations. 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivalle. « © © « © « 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


- $ 586,973,444.91 





Bank Premises . . . . + « « 
Other Real Estate . . ... - 


Total Resources . . 


or 1,088,072,399.73 
on dae 954,967,571.12 
54,846,500.43 
9,000,000.00 
7,410,534.00 
9,613,956.14 
9,180,989.25 
5,385,197.89 

95,437,177.71 
Pere ee ae 5,083,067.78 
aa aoe 41,302.86 


. $2,730,574,964.11 





LIABILITIES 


Capital a a ee 
Surplus Fund ..... . 
Undivided Profits . ... . 

Total Capital Funds . . 
Depositls . . « © « « e 


Total Deposits .... . 
Acceptances . . «© « -$ 
Less: Own Acceptances Held ‘fo 

Investment ... . 


3 

Dividend Payable January 3, 1950: 
Regular . . $3,000,000.00 
Extra . . 2,000,000.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . . . 

Accounts Payable, Reese: tee 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. 


Total Liabilities . 


-3 100,000,000.00 


,000,000.00 
_ _70,568,482.54 


» «+ « « $ 370,568,482.54 


é | $2,267,416,947.26 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding. _ 


32,439,051.74 
. + + + + 2,299,855,999.00 
18,089,264.31 
_7,598,836.57 
10,490,427.74 


5,000,000.00 


1,724,703.38 


42,935,351.45 
60,150,482.57 
. $2,730,574,964.11 


Securities carried at $118,968,756.80 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 

American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 

Chairman of the Board, Duke Power Company 

WILLIAM B. BELL President, 

American Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairmanof the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 

The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 

WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 

Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 

The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Sunderland & Kiendl 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 

Berwind-White Coal Misting Company 

GANO = NN President, 

he J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

natn S. FRANKLIN President, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON — Chairman, Executive 


Committee, Ilinois Central Railroad Company 


THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 


International Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E, WILSON 


President, General 
Electric Company 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 


Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance rn 
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Listen to the talk that’s going the 
rounds in banking circles! Listen to 
what the experts say! 

The girls behind the machines will en- 
thusiastically tell you the Burroughs 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine is easier to 


operate, leaves less chance for error, 


Makes bank posting simpler, faster, more efficient ! 


brings new speed and increased accu- 
racy to the job of bank posting! They'll 
tell you the machine increases produc- 
tion... smooths out and streamlines 
the entire posting operation! 

And throughout the country, bankers 
praise not only the machine’s faster, 
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smoother, more accurate operation, but 
also its versatility in handling the whole 


Job complete! 


Let this great new Burroughs help you 


on the way to new bookkeeping effi- 
elency . . . and lower costs. Send for 
the whole story today! 


February, 1950 


WHEREVER 


Mowe SPEED! 


Positive visible form alignment, faster form 
handling and easy key depression speed the 
posting operation. Every feature, every detail 
of the machine has been planned to increase 
production and reduce errors. 


Mowe FLEXIBILITY ! 


On this versatile Burroughs machine, check 
lists can be made on a separate tape during the 
posting run! List totals may be posted without 
rehandling any figure. Just a simple shift of a 
lever changes the machine from ledger, to 
statement or balance transfer! 


Mow AUTOMATIC FUNCTIONS! 


Simplified motor bars automatically select 
proper posting column. New positive balances 
print automatically. The machine auto- 
matically counts all checks, check corrections 
and returns, deposit entries, deposit corree- 
tions and accounts active. 


Control keys simplify the handling of all 
adjustments during the posting run... no 
memo records required. Automatic functions 
sharply reduce the number of operations that 
must be performed by the operator . . . make 
every motion count! 


Les CHANCE OF ERROR! 


Direct visible alignment practically eliminates 
any possibility of “high posting.” The state- 
ment ledger end lock warns the operator 
against posting entries below the controlled 
bottom margin regardless of the form length 
used. Automatic functions reduce the human 
element to a minimum. 


Ls OPERATOR FATIGUE! 


Feather-touch motor bars take 757 less effort 
to operate . . . key depression is 33°; easier. 
Operator fatigue and errors caused by fatigue 
are sharply reduced .. . efficiency is greatly 
increased. 


THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Fixtures 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Capital and Surplus 
Undivided Profits 





Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


$368,365,120.33 
58,471,554.35 
8,091,333.56 
Total Deposits = | 


$116,625,068.06 
159,250,435.89 
177,147,340.58 
12,570,328.75 
612,000.00 


598,450.19 


740,569.26 
1,087,813.26 
56,379.98 
1,733.43 
$468,690,119.40 





LIABILITIES 


$10,200,000.00 
13,800,000.00 
24,000,000.00 
5,985,153.52 
Dividend Declared, Payable February 28, 1950 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


29,985,153.52 
300,000.00 
2,270,267.01 
345,756.84 
803,578.63 
57,355.16 


434,928,008.24 
$468,690,119.40 





St. Louis’ Largest Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





—you’ve loaned him your legal limit 
reluctantly—becomes more ambi- 
tious. He wants you to participate 
with the RFC in a loan of three or 
four times what you ever dreamed 
was a safe loan for his capacity. 
(Big loans to small business, they 
might call them.) 

Here is a challenge to your sagac- 
ity. It will make you money and 
good will if it wins. How sure are 
you that the old bank lending 
standards are still sound? If you de- 
cline to participate, the RFC will 
make this loan direct probably and 
they are big and talented and ought 
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to know more than a country 
banker.”°Of course, there comes to 
mind those RFC steel plant loans 
and automobile manufacturing com- 
pany loans and pre-fab house man- 
ufacturing loans. They shake your 
confidence a little in the credit ca- 
pacity of the RFC—but those were 
big outfits somewhere else. This is 
your own customer in your own 
community and is an entirely dif- 
ferent deal. Or is it? 

The average country banker is 
constantly faced with the alterna- 
tive of a liberal lending policy re- 
sulting in some losses or a conserva- 


tive approach with fewer charge- 
offs. The 53% Federal tax bracket 
wherein many of the small banks 
fall, doesn’t leave much incentive 
for risk loans, does it? One Fed- 
eral agency says “lend and take 
some risk or we will compete with 
you in the public interest.” The 
local community says “you owe it 
to us to finance all our needs since 
you hold all of our deposits.” A 
Federal or State agency says “if 
you increase your risk assets you 
must increase capital requirement 
to compensate for the suspected fu- 
ture hazards.” All are alleged to be 
in the public interest. Now of course 
there is a happy medium some- 
where. My problem as a country 
banker has always been to find that 
medium. Am I the only troubled 
soul? 


Municipals And Long-Term 
Governments 


It has been of some concern to 
me as a country banker that the 
Federal Reserve System reduced the 
reserve requirements of its member 
banks and returned these funds to 
the banks without simultaneously 
offering some of its holdings of eligi- 
ble bonds to the market. You have 
all seen the rise in the price of gov- 
ernment bonds that partly resulted 
from this action. Many longer term 
bonds, both governments and others, 
have been purchased at these higher 
prices to absorb these funds and 
compensate for increasing expenses. 
Perhaps you would like to specu- 
late with me as to whether or not 
the buyers of longer term bonds 
may not ultimately find themselves 
with substantial portfolio deprecia- 
tion. The Directors of the Chicago 
Fed have requested that bonds be 
offered as reserves are released to 
the banks, since forcing interest 
rates lower is surely inflationary, 
and who wants inflation? 

But again, maybe I am wrong. 
Maybe long bonds are entirely 
proper for country bank portfolios. 
If you have had a short or medium 
maturity policy in government 
bonds, your directors can be shown 
that instead of 144% average re- 
turn, you could have had 2% or 
24%2% return. The record to this 
point is surely against you. Thou- 
sands of dollars of income have 
been lost to your country bank be- 
cause of this conservatism. How 
sure are you, that the theory of 
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shorter bank investments is still 
good? Hasn’t it cost you a lot to ad- 
here to that principle? The Fed 
will lend you at par on the long 
bonds—they say now. The Treasury 


| Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 





Behind the scenes in your insurance company 
is a ceaseless activity called loss prevention. Day and 








ith i ose | night this service operates, preventing or 
pioreg on ae pomgs por limiting losses which, if unchecked, would run 
tected—they say now. Is the shorter into millions of dollars and seriously affect 
maturity theory outmoded? I often | the business community. 























wonder about that. 


Country banks have usually car- | bl ° fj B ANK ROBBERY 
ried municipals in their portfolios. | ueprint or 








The questioning attitude by some 
supervisory authorities as to wheth- 
er municipals are risk assets and to 
















































‘ be used in determining capital re- 
; quirements has, of course, made | 
‘ them less attractive to us. And yet 
d it seems that the country bank 
t ought to at least buy the bonds of 
1 its local taxing bodies in resonable 
quantities and reasonable maturi- 
ties. Isn’t the history of municipal | 
bonds as a class a good history? 
. I've thought so. | 
e The Executive And The Board 
- Country banks, as you know, are | 
od usually dominated by one man. | 
‘0 There are, of course, exceptions but 
ly the statement is generally true. The | 
- ideal situation is, of course, that | 
nd the Board of Directors should estab- | 
- lish the policy and the executive | Ina large midwestern bank, plans were being 
m seonedlgen sage Poe oct made to remodel the vaults. When the plans reached the blueprint 
rs, oulte. tied stage they were examined by American Surety Group’s bank protec- 
er P tion specialists. To the trained eyes of these men it was at once ap- 
nd mme aa ri ecg Peguero parent that while adequate security would be provided for customer- 
“a Boards strictly to the legal rela- | owned = the git = the — s own tip pee 
nr tionship and let the directors learn | be eae y eee a oa re a fae SS ee 
a about the bank from Main Street were looking at a blueprint for bank robbery! 
vm chatter or through the periodic ex- | Through this example of loss prevention service, a potentially 
ia- ee reports. Probably the the- | dangerous plan was abandoned, new and safer arrangements were 
1gZ0 tne erga te peeps a substituted, and the robbery hazard brought down to normal. 
= will sometimes inject themselves | By reducing the risk of loss in all types of business, our loss preven- 
oe into purely administrative matters tion service not only gives greater protection to the insured, but also 
pane and do not remain at the director helps to keep insurance costs down so that more people and more 
; level. | businesses can have insurance protection. Loss prevention service is 
ng. pestis — — -~ gm co- | an sts part of se a protection available through every 
' operation between the chief execu- one ol our agents and brokers. 
an tive and the Board. It is, of course, | ° 
aan possible for the directors to sus- | 
iat pect some weakness in the execu- 
ome ee yr all " gg oe aii te . 
. es and problems to the Board | — Pestana 
ae meetings. However, there could well fy > AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 
this be a great advantage to a bank | i AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
10U- in which the Board is kept well in- | NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
went formed by the executive. Good di- SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
-be- rectors are proud of their banks “Dependable as America” 
How and anxious to contribute to their Bier Sar ee hee p ii 
y of welfare. Frank discussions of bank | Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. © 4 
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matters with the directors will often 
pay dividends in new business and 
a fresh viewpoint on troublesome 
problems. 


The Executive And The Staff 


Then there is the question in 
small banks of the relationship of 
the executive with his staff. Your 
employees represent the bank at all 
times in smaller communities. Is 
that grounds for trying to control 
their private lives? Is it desirable 
to know what happens to your staff 
after the bank closes and should we 
tell our junior officers that they 
may not sell life insurance in their 
spare time—that it is incompatible 
with their job? Shall we keep them 
out of the taverns and in the 
churches or at least living on this 
side of the tracks? 

Shall we fire the junior teller for 
getting married on his low pay— 
or raise his pay? Isn’t it dangerous 
not to do one or the other? Aren’t 
we executives responsible in part 
for default if we 
temptation in his way? 

Your associate for 20 years is 
picked up for driving after too 
many drinks, fined and his driver’s 
license revoked for 60 days, a very 
bad deal in a small town and a 
country bank. Shall we fire him”? 
It never happened before and he is 
an able banker. The assistant cash- 
ier love with one of the 
bank clerks and wants to divorce 
his wife and marry her—and con- 
tinue to work for you. Very bad 
publicity in a small town and a 
country bank but it call for a deci- 
sion by you—the chief executive. 


his put extra 


falls in 


For the benefit of the city bank- 
ers, let me say that these cases are 
hypothetical but the country banker 
in your nearby village will tell you 
that he has faced similar ones often. 
And he can’t pass the buck to the 
Credit Department or the Public 
Relations Vice President — he 
doesn’t have either one. His deci- 
sion may make him a dirty name 
with some folks but he still cannot 
avoid the responsibility. 

In conclusion let me say this in 
defense of my fellow’ country 
bankers. 

Country banking is good enough 
to stand by itself. It is not neces- 
sarily a kindergarten for LaSalle 
Street or Wall Street. This great 
and wonderful land in which we 
live was partly made so fruitful by 
the functions which we and our for- 
bears have performed in the rural 
communities of the United States. 

Two thousand years ago from a 
small town by a lake in an obscure 
country, the son of a village car- 
penter brought to the world in 3 


short years of teaching a social 
philosophy which has since been 


embraced by hundreds of millions 
of people—‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” They say he was a Deity. 
They say he was your elder brother. 

From a village in the backwoods 
of the Sangamon valley in the 
state of Illinois two lifetimes ago, 
there came a man whose political 
and social philosophy has been ac- 
cepted by this nation and by the 
world since that day. “We cannot 
live half slave and half free’? and 
again “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” Some say he 
was the greatest man since Jesus. 


Aa BANK ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Bankers employ us for complete or special services including: 


@ Initial discussion and analysis of their building needs; 


@ Preliminary plans and cost estimates for either 
alterations or new buildings: 


@ Finished drawings and specifications for construction; 
@ Supervision of construction; 
@ Interior design, lighting, decorations, furnishings. 


We invite correspondence on any phase of the planning of bank buildings. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











Some say his head was in the 
clouds. I remind you that he 
stemmed from a country town of 
this middle America. 

Chances are we country bankers 
individually will never be rich nor 
famous. Chances are our small in- 
dividual banks will never become 
vast influences in this world’s com- 
merce and finance. Yet we are in- 
dispensable in the scheme of things, 
aren’t we? 

We have sought our happiness in 
the country banks. The enterprise 
in which we are engaged we believe 
to be a worthy one. We pass this 
way but once and we wish it to be 
said of us that we gave generously 
of ourselves to our generation. 

Now these things I believe. What 
do you believe? 

(This article is an adaptation made by the 
author from a talk made at the Conference of 


the Bank Correspondents of the First National 
Bank of Chicago.) 


Survey Shows 25% Of Total 
Loans To Be Represented By 
Installment Contracts 

A survey recently made by a com- 
mittee of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation included an analysis of loans 
of more than 200 banks. This analy- 
sis showed that more than 25% of 
the total loans of these banks was 
represented by installment con- 
tracts, and that three out of four of 
these contracts arose from the sale 
of goods, and that less than one in 
four was created by direct loan of 
money. Even in direct loans, ac- 
cording to the report, the money, in 
many cases, was used for the pur- 
chase of goods. 

When the results of this survey 
were broken down to reflect the out- 
standings of banks with less than 
$10,000,000 in assets and for those 
with more than that amount, it was 
shown that 30% of all loans in the 
smaller banks were represented by 
installment contracts, whereas for 
the larger banks, the figure was 
22% 

The survey also showed that 28% 
of these installment contracts were 
made for the purchase of automo- 
biles, 5% for the purchase of ap- 
pliances and furniture, 18% for 
modernization of homes, 6% for 
commercial and industrial equip- 


ment, 3% for farm equipment, and 
18% 


for G.I. loans. 
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--»- AND WE'LL USE HAMMERMILL 
SAFETY AGAIN ON THIS CHECK 
ORDER, MR. WRIGHT.” 














“OF COURSE, WE'VE 
USED HAMMERMILL 
SAFETY FOR FIVE 
YEARS. IT HAS BEEN 


re | THOROUGHLY 


SATIS FACTORY.” 
Give your checks the time-proved pr 


best known na 


You provide maximum protection for 
your customers when you have your 
bank’s checks printed on Hammermill 
Safety. The uniform sensitized surface 
on both sides of this fine paper safe- 
guards against alterations of signatures, 
amounts or indorsements. 

In addition, the Hammermill name 
in the paper is a continuing reminder of 
reliable service to your customers, 
many of whom use other Hammermill 
Papers in their day-to-day business. To 
know this fine check paper better, 
simply send the coupon for sample book 
of Hammermill Safety in a variety of 
colors and three pleasing background 
designs. 









Ca Look for the watermark .. . 

‘| it is Hammermill’s word of Honor to the Public. 
SSS 
— << 





















ee ne Hammermill Paper Company 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE — a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


Dehn OTR ee | O 
mee 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 
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Live 
and Let Live 


The record of W. C. Blewster of 
Magnolia, Arkansas, proves that 


ANI Sf 
= 


full consideration of moral and psy- 
chological factors is all-important, 


both in lending and collecting. 


By W. R. GANTT 
and T. A. MONROE, JR.* 


which he daily practices are an 

integral part of the life of W. 
C. Blewster, president of the First 
National Bank, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
who, at 45, is serving his second 
term as president of The Arkansas 
Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Blewster is an active worker 
in the Baptist Church both at the 
local and state levels. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of deacons of the 
Central Baptist Church and served 
that church as Sunday School Su- 
perintendent for several years. He is 
a member of the steering committee 
of the Arkansas Baptist State Con- 
vention. He has served two terms 
as Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Arkansas Baptist Hos- 
pital and is now a member of the 
Board of Trustees-of that institu- 
tion. “I have the utmost faith in a 
Supreme Being,” he says, “and I 
try to live my life in a way that 
reflects my deepest beliefs.” 

There is every indication in the 
record that these beliefs include a 
complete acceptance of the Chris- 
tian philosophy and way. of life, 
which has caused him to try very 
hard to apply the Golden Rule and 
other precepts laid down in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in the discharge 
of his responsibilities, not only as a 
member of his church, but as a 
banker and citizen as well. 


For instance, Mr. Blewster has 
personally made 20,000 loans in his 


S: RONG religious convictions 


*Sons of N. J. Gantt and T. A. Monroe, who 
founded the Peoples Bank of Magnolia, Ark., 
in 1902. 
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Mr. Blewster and his recently installed drive-up window, the second 
of its type in the entire South. 


banking career, and has never fore- 
closed on one person nor taken an 
acre of land in default of a debt. 

The philosophy underlying the 
policies which are responsible for 
this remarkable record are summed 
up by Mr. Blewster as follows: 

“Collection procedures had little 
to do with this result, excepting in- 
sofar as they involved a full con- 
sideration of the moral and psycho- 
logical factors involved. Knowledge 
of the person borrowing the money 
plus judgment of his integrity and 
knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing of his problems, form the 
framework of our bank’s loan and 
collection policies. 

“T have found that faith in a fel- 
low human being brings out the 
best that is in him. Confidence in a 
man normally gives rise to those 
qualities which make him worthy 
of it. The availability of. recourse to 
law has doubtless been a factor in a 
few cases, but actual recourse has 
not been necessary, and would have 
served no useful purpose. By and 


large, those of my borrowers who 
have found themselves in difficulty 
have done more to meet their obli- 
gations voluntarily than I could 
have compelled them to do. 

“I’m fully aware that doing busi- 
ness in a town with a population of 
9,000 and a bank with 6,000 cus- 
tomers and resources of $9,500,- 
000.00 makes it possible to develop 
close personal acquaintanceship 
with customers in a way that is im- 
possible in larger banks in larger 
cities. I also believe, however, that 
these psychological principles are 
capable of very wide application. 

“We have been equally success- 
ful in applying these principles in 
the field of staff relations. Our em- 
ployees number 16, 15 young men 
and 1 young woman. Their com- 
plete loyalty and devotion to the 
interests of our bank have made it 
possible for them to accomplish with 
ease what, under other circum- 
stances, could readily require the 
services of something like double 
their number.” 
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@ You who were bankers in the Great Plains 
during the dust-bowl decade know how depos- 
its dried up and collateral blew away. You who 
are bankers now in the semi-arid regions know 
the danger that looms when a dry-season cycle 
returns to soils over-tilled for war-time and 
postwar production. 

Here is a booklet to inspire and encourage 
farmers wherever soil-blowing is part or all of 
their erosion problem. In vivid pictures it shows 
how their soils are vulnerable to both rain and 
wind. It points out how ridges and furrows, 
vegetative cover, stubble-mulch farming, strip 
cropping and contouring, grasses and legumes, 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES 


Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of “Visual Education Materials”—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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have each its own power to temper the fury of 
wind and water. 


In its sixteen pages, mostly pictures, “Strips 
and Curves” has no room for tedious tech- 
nology. It just shows the need of things to do, 
and their actual doing on actual farms. It gives 
full credit to the Soil Conservation Service, and 
urges that farmers look to the same source for 
technical counsel. 


We'd like you to see a copy of “Strips and 
Curves.” If you can use it to foster better farm- 
ing practices in your area, we'll gladly send you 
a supply. And please remember—Case believes 
that the financing of farm machinery is business 
that belongs to local banks. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


CASE !. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 


RESOURCES 


1949 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Securities 


$ 37,570,441.89 
76,504,184.00 
16,832,231.32 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings . 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 
Customers Liability on L/C 


Other Resources 


Total Resources. 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits . .. . 


Unearned Discount 
Letters of Credit 


Reserves for Taxes, Interests, etc 


Capital Funds 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


HOME OFFICE 


104,721,363.05 
1,627,221.28 
662,736.02 
936,148.94 
433,220.29 
467,340.83 


$239,754,887.62 


$224,875,937.36 
1,947,251.96 
433,220.29 
1,178,100.88 


$ 700,000.00 
3,250,000.00 
4,500,000.00 
1,545,377.13 
1,325,000.00 


Total Liabilities . . 


11,320,377.13 
-$239,754,887.62 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountsin States 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


GLENDALE TOLLESON WICKENBURG PHOENIX TUCSON CASAGRANDE SUNNYSLOPE HAYDEN 


MIAMI SUPERIOR COOLIDGE DOUGLAS 


= a 


GLOBE CLIFTON PRESCOTT CHANDLER 


SAFFORD KINGMAN LITCHFIELD PARK AJO MORENC! MESA NOGALES WINSLOW WILLCOX 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


His obligations as a banker, he 
feels, extend as far into the banking 
industry as he can make his efforts 
and influence felt. Hence, we find 
that he has been twice chosen by 
his fellow bankers to head their 
state organization. He has previ- 
ously served on the executive coun- 
cil of that organization, as Chair- 
man of Group 4 and on many Asso- 
ciation Committees. He has also 
served as County Key Banker. 

The quality of his citizenship is 
attested by a splendid record of 
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public service. He was City Re- 
corder for Magnolia 14 years, and a 
member of the school board for 
several years. He is President of the 
Magnolia Chamber of Commerce, a 
charter member and past President 
of the Magnolia Rotary Club. He is 
County Director of The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
Campaign and the National Cancer 
Society Campaign. He headed the 
U. S. War Bond sales campaigns in 
his county during the war and is 
now assisting in the sale of U. S. 


Treasury Savings Bonds in the same 
capacity. He is a member of the Ad- 
visory Board, division of hospitals 
of the Arkansas State Board of 
Health; a director in the Arkansas 
Economic Council of the State 
Chamber of Commerce; a director 
of the Gulf Southwest Economic 
Council with headquarters in Dallas, 
and a member of the National 
Safety Council. 

His stature in the field of business 
is amply attested by his record and 
activities in the field of banking and 
the fact that he is a director of the 
Magnolia Grocer Company, Ark-La 
Oil Company and Magnolia Broad- 
casting Company, all of Magnolia, 
Arkansas, and the Arkansas Power 
and Light Company. 


A Self Educated Man 


Mr. Blewster has never attended 
college. Instead, when he finished 
high school he asked his uncle, T. A. 
Monroe, who then headed the insti- 
tution known as the People’s Bank, 
if he could “hang around” and 
learn the banking business. And 
“hang around” he did for six or 
seven months, putting in a good 
day’s work each day with abso- 
lutely no pay. Later, he had a 
chance at a job with the Columbia 
Cotton Oil Company and took it 
with the understanding that if a 
job ever opened up at the bank he 
would be free to go. A job as book- 
keeper, with pay this time, became 
available in 1925. 

He continued with this work un- 
til 1938 when Harvey Couch, fa- 
mous Arkansas industrialist, met 
him on a street corner one day and 
asked him how he’d like a chance 


“Collection procedures had little 
to do with this result (20,000 loans 
without a foreclosure), excepting in- 
sofar as they involved a full con- 
sideration of the moral and psycho- 
logical factors involved. Knowledge 
of the person borrowing the money 
plus judgment of his integrity and 
knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing of his problems, form the 
framework of our bank's loan and 
collection policies. | have found that 
faith in a fellow human being brings 
out the best that is in him."’ 
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This year an estimated 250,000 tourists will 
go to Rome, and will probably spend about 
a quarter of a billion dollars. Many making 


for 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


pilgrimages to the Holy City will extend their 
trips far beyond Italy. 


But wherever travelers go, or whatever 


the purpose of their trip, one factor remains 
constant. That is the need for ready money. 
National City Bank Travelers Checks fill that 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK) 
Finst in World Wide Banking 


‘Head Office:.55. Wall Street, New York 15 N.Y. 





at running a bank on his own. So, 
at 34 years of age, he was named 
executive vice president, and in 
1942 he advanced to the presidency, 
whereupon the bank ‘became the 
The First National Bank. 


Newspaper And Radio Used 


To Advertise Bank Services 


Mr. Blewster is a strong believer 
in advertising, both in newspapers 
and on the radio. The bank sponsors 
the Cedric Foster noonday news 
program on the radio, and through 
the advertising and news columns 
of the daily paper informs bank 
patrons of the services, many of 
them startlingly progressive for a 
town of Magnolia’s size, which the 
institution offers. These services in- 
clude a recently installed drive-up 
window, the second of its type in 
the entire South. The window is 
made of bullet-resistant curvex 
glass mounted on a steel frame. All 
business is transacted by means of 
a steel turntable on the banking 
counter, which can be operated only 
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need. . . and they‘re safer than cash. 
Remember, you retain all the selling com- 
mission — 3% of 1% —on checks sold. 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in every Commercially Important City in the World 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


by the teller. Another innovation is 
a self-serving deposit box, installed 
in the bank’s lobby. 

The area which the First National 
Bank serves has become rich from 
its oil and lumber resources, but 
Mr. Blewster, remembering the con- 
ditions prevailing in the pre-oil 
days, when farming was the princi- 
pal industry, wants to see the lot of 
the average farmer improved. In 
line with this objective, The First 
National Bank has taken the lead 
in an area movement to promote 
diversified farming and registered 
livestock raising, which has received 
wide recognition. “Farmers need a 
year-around income,” he says, “and 
cotton alone can’t provide it. We 
want to encourage our farmer 
friends to raise livestock on a 
planned pasture program and to in- 
vestigate other crops besides cot- 
ton.” 

As a direct contribution to this 
program, the bank this year made 
loans totalling $10,000 to F.F.A. and 
4-H Club members of Columbia 
County, for registered livestock 





purchases. No interest is charged on 
these loans but the recipients must 
be members either of the Future 
Farmers of America or the 4-H 
Club, and they must exhibit the ani- 
mals they purchase with the bor- 
rowed money at the annual county 
fair and livestock show. 

“If I were motivated by the most 
selfish of considerations,” concluded 
Mr. Blewster, “I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t change a thing. Long- 
range, I believe the philosophy by 
which I have been living has 
brought me greater returns, finan- 
cially and in every other way, than 
any other could possibly have 
brought me.” 


Young People In Banking 


It is a high compliment to young 
bankers that, while other groups are 
seeking to force management to 
meet their demands through pres- 
sure and intimidation, young people 
in banking are preparing them- 
selves to earn what they want. 
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Westinghouse Announces 
Two New Water Coolers 


Two new 3-Temp, compartment- 
type water coolers—a bottle and 
pressure bubbler model—for use in 
private or executive offices, board 
rooms, lawyers’ and doctors’ offices, 
and other locations have been in- 
troduced by the Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division, East 
Springfield, Mass. 

Both coolers provide 50 degree 
drinking water for 25 to 30 persons; 
a 35-38 degree refrigerated stor- 
age space for food, béverages, or 
pharmaceuticals; and a freezing 
unit which produces three-and-a- 
half pounds of ice cubes at one 
freezing. As many as 40 half-pint 
bottles of milk or 29 beverage bot- 
tles can be kept in the stainless 
steel storage compartment at one 


time. 


A newly-demonstrated 
Trol” Control enables the new cool- 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 

. Air Conditioning 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bookkeeping Equipment 
- Bronze and Brass Signs 


Bulletin Boards 
Calculating Machines 


Iz. Chairs, Posture, Office 


3. Changeable Signs 


Checks 


. Check Book Covers 
. Check Cancelling Perforators 


. Check Desks 


. Check Endorsers 
. Check Files 


. Check Protectors 


. Check Signers 


. Check Sorters 


. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 
. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 


. Coin Boxes 


. Coin Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand MeNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, Il. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


. Coin Counting and Packaging 


Machines 


. Coin Envelopes 

. Coin and Currency Trays 

. Coin Wrappers 

. Counter Screens 

. Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 
. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 

. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 

. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Filing Cabinets 

. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 
. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

: Forms, Continuous 

. Grilles and Gates 

. Inter-Office Communicating. 


Systems 


. Interest Tables 

. Ladders 

. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
. Locking Envelopes 

. Maps 

. Metered Mail Systems 

. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


58. 
59. 


60. 
61. 
62. Pay Roll Envelopes 


63. 
64. 
65. 


a4 —— 
Nig pository Bags 
Pass Books 

Past Due Notices 


Personalized Checks 
Personal Loan Advertising 
Personal Loan Systems 


. Photographic Bank Systems 
67. Proof Machines 

. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 

. Rubber Stamps 
71. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 


. Safe Deposit Records 
74. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 


. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
. Seals, Coin Bag 


77. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 


. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 


80. Time Stamps 


. Travelers Checks 
. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 


84. Typewriter Stands 


. Vaults 
. Vault, Trucks 
. Vault, Ventilators 


88. Visible Records 


. Windows and Lobby Displays 


“Magi- 


ers to maintain the three desired 
temperatures in the water cooling 
chamber, freezer, and refrigerated 
space independently of each other. 
Regardless of the load or heavy 
duty placed on any one of the three 
compartments, the desired tempera- 
ture is maintained in each. 

The coolers are also provided 
with a full-hinged door and lock- 
type, snap catch. As with all West- 
inghouse water coolers, the new 
3-Temp units are equipped with an 
hermetically sealed refrigeration 
system backed by a five-year guar- 
antee. 

For further information write the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Robotyper Corporation Presents 
Carlson Selector Robotyper 


Robotyper Corporation, Detroit, 
manufacturers of automatic typing 
equipment that operate electric 
typewriters, announces a brand new 
machine to make letter writing less 
costly and more automatic for busy 
executives. Called the Carlson Se- 
lector Robotyper, after the inventor, 
George W. Carlson, Vice President 
in charge of engineering of the 
Robotyper Corporation, it makes 
most letter writing or answering a 
simple, quick, and inexpensive op- 
eration, according to the manufac- 
turers. 

The writer simply circles the 
number on the Carlson Selector 
Card of the precomposed para- 


graphs necessary to make a credit 


Complete Line 
of 
Money Wrappers 


“STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
> Samples WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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HOW TO USE THE REFUND TABLES 


To illustrate how sim- 
ple it is to use the 
Refund Tables, let us 
take this example: 













REFUND TABLES — Based 
[er on ‘The Rule of 78ths.” 





Length of Contract: 
10 months. 


Time-finance chg.: $70 


Paid in full during 
6th month. 








SAVES TIME! When a customer pays off his con- 
tract in advance, the time-wasting paper-and- 
pencil method of multiplying the Time-finance 
charge by the “78ths factor” to 3, 4 or 5 demical 
places to determine refunds is a thing of the past 
—when you have Beneficial Management’s Sim- 
plified Refund Tables in Dollar Amounts. 


Just turn to the correct number of months and 
locate the exact amount of the refund in dollars 
and cents! 













That’s all you need to 
know and it’s as easy 
as A and B to find the 
exact dollars-and - 
cents amount of the 
refund. 



















New employees can learn in a matter of minutes 
. . . no special training, no detailed explanation. 
It’s as easy as finding a number in the phone book! 















SAVES MONEY! Errors in computation or incorrect 






, 
“short-cuts” can mean lost income to you in excess Here s the month 
rebates to customers. With the easy-to-use Refund it $ being paid 
Tables the customer gets the exact amount of 
refund! in full 













ACCURATE-COMPLETE! Nearly 150,000 computations 












’ 
were made to prepare the Refund Tables in ac- Here’s the 
cordance with “The Rule of 78ths”. Refund finance charge 
amounts are given in dollars and cents for finance 
charges ranging from one cent to $100 upon pre- . 
payment in full during any month of contracts Here’s the refund! 


drawn from 2 to 20 months, for 24, 30 and 36 
months! By simple addition or by moving the 











decimal point, refund amounts can be quickly ob- 
tained on finance charges in excess of $100. 


The tables are printed in big, easy-to-read type, 
on extra-heavy card index stock; plastic tabs; 
imitation-leather cover; bound in Heinn Clipper 
Binder; outside measurements: 10” x 1144”. They 
are sturdy, strong and built to stand constant use. 


Copies sent “on approval” — request on company 
letterhead. Discounts on quantity orders. 
















report, collection letter, or answer 
most routine mail. Then, he at- 
taches the card to the letter to be 
answered and routes them to the 
Robotypist. . 

The Robotypist punches a hole 
opposite the number circled, inserts 
the card in the Carlson Selector, 
manually types in the address and 
greeting, presses the start button 
and turns to other Robotypers or 
other work. The Carlson Selector 
automatically selects and types the 
proper paragraphs, perfectly match- 
ing the manually typed address and 
greeting. 

Operation of the Carlson Selector 
is designed to make carbon copies 
the same as a manually typed letter. 
At any time that the Carlson Selec- 
tor is not being used automatically, 
the typewriter may be operated 
manually with no adjustments. 

For more information write, Ro- 
botyper Corporation, 18050 Ryan 
Road, Detroit 34, Michigan. 


New Envelope Developed 


A new bond envelope is now be- 
ing made by the Gilbert Paper Com- 
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pany, Menasha, Wis. The envelope 
is made from Gilbert Envelope 
Bond, a special 25% new cotton 
fibre paper. 

Major feature of the envelope is 
its ability to seal instantly and posi- 
tively by hand or high-speed ma- 
chine methods. This is achieved by 
means of a new cotton-fibre-con- 
tent paper with special surface 
characteristics, for which the gum 
has an exceptional affinity, forming 
a seal so tight that the paper tears 
while the adhesion remains intact, 
when opening is attempted. 

High opacity, another feature of 
this new bond, prevents show- 
through of contents enclosed in the 
envelope. High receptivity of the 
Gilbert Envelope Bond surface for 
ink and typewriter assures easy, at- 
tractive writing. Envelopes made 
from the new Bond are available in 
all sizes from Gilbert Quality Paper 
merchants, the American Envelope 
Company, and other envelope man- 
ufacturers. Free samples of these 
envelopes may be had by writing 
to the Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 


PRICE: 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS 












ORDER FROM: 


Beneficial Management Corp. 
15 Washington Street 
Newark 2, New Jersey 

Att: Statistical Dept. 


New Chart Computes All 
Payroll Deductions At Once 


Rapid Office Devices, Inc., Dept. 
24, 55 East Washington St., Chicago 
2, Ill., announces the New Figure- 
Mated Payroll Tax Index which 
computes in one operation not only 
the official withholding tax, but the 
new 1950 social security tax of 
-ach employee, as well. 





The Index consists of a finger- 
tip-controlled cylinder on which is 
mounted a Chart for whichever pay- 
roll period is used. This chart sup- 
plies at one reading on the same 
line, the amount of withholding tax 
to be deducted, according to the 
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APPEARANCE é 


We are doing some rather interesting 
things here at DeLuxe to improve 
the appearance of litho-print checks. 
Time was when appearance did not 
mean much on checks of this sort 
because of the relatively small number 
circulating in a community ig propor- 
tion to the more carefully designed 
lithographed checks. 


Things are different now, however, 
because the use of litho-print checks 
has expanded in an astonishing manner 
and, unless they are made as attractive 
and as well-balanced as checks produced 
completely by the lithographic process, 
the general appearance of all checks 
suffers by comparison to old-time 
quality standards. 





To accomplish our objective, we are, 
in addition to utilizing new and accurate 
printing forms as well as type that is in 






le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


“4 


BES os 


eke 


good taste, duplicating exactly the 
banks’ title lines previously designed for 
use on lithographed checks. In order 
to do this it is necessary to make elec- 
trotypes for the bank titles, but there 
are all sorts of electrotypes ... as we 
have found out. After four years of ex- 
perimentation, during which time our 
demands for closer and closer tolerances 
were gradually met, we are now satisfied 
that we are able to create effects which 
not too long ago would have been 
considered impossible. 


Te 





Soon we hope that all the various 
check forms used by a bank will be 
uniform in appearance, regardless of 
whether they are completely litho- 
graphed or partly printed frony type and 
electrotypes. If this can be done we will 
be adding a new “plus” factor to litho- 
print checks that we think will be well 
received by the banks of the country. 
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exemptions claimed, and the new 
1950 Social Security Tax, making 
this ordinarily arduous job com- 
paratively quick and easy. 

Since 1943, the manufacturer has 
been supplying this Index and re- 
placement charts to many of the 
Nation’s leading employers on a 10- 
day free trial basis. 


Permoflux Makes 
Dictating Machine 


The Permoflux Corporation of 
Chicago, Ill., announce their entry 
into the dictating machine field with 
the all new Permoflux Tape-Riter. 

The magazine load feature en- 
ables the user to make a quick 
change of tape without the necessity 
of handling the tape itself. Sim- 
plicity of design has been stressed 
throughout. A single control lever 
gives the user full control of the 
tape, and a backspacer is provided 
that can be backspaced one word or 
a whole sentence. The unit is light- 
weight and portable, and takes up 
approximately letterhead size space 
on the desk. The Tape-Riter is de- 
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signed so that it can be used both 
as a dictator and a transcriber. 





The magnetic tape can be used 
over and over thousands of times 
and no reprocessing costs are in- 
volved. The tape is stronger and 
passes over the recording head like 
a whisper, with no “backlash,” dis- 
tortion, twisting, or warpage, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 


New Ideas On Office Furniture 

The Wood Office Furniture Insti- 
tute, 730 Eleventh Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C., has issued an 
unusually attractive booklet in 
color entitled “Office Planning For 
Profit.” In this booklet are not only 


very definite ideas on how to plan 
an office but some beautiful colored 
pictures showing the latest style in 
office furniture with emphasis upon 
the lighter colors. It is a booklet 
which should be in every bank and 
which should prove to be helpful. It 
may be had without charge by writ- 
ing to The Wood Office Furniture 
Institute. 


Remington Presents New Carbon 
Ribbon Electric Typewriter 


A Remington Electric Type- 
writer with a new Carbon Ribbon 
Attachment has recently been an- 
nounced by Remington Rand Inc. 





Designed to prepare photographic 
and direct plate masters, the new 
Remington Carbon Ribbon Electric 
is available in carriage widths up 
to 27”. It is quickly convertible 
to a general purpose typewriter 
through the use of a Remington 
Rand all nylon (fabric) ribbon. 

The electrically-controlled type 
action of the Remington Carbon 
Ribbon Electric assures uniform 
type impressions over the entire 
keyboard. Intensity of impression 
is controlled by means of a Mani- 
fold Dial Control. This device can 
be adjusted to increase or decrease 
the force of typing action according 
to the requirements of the plate be- 
ing prepared whether plastic, paper, 
zine or other. 

For additional information write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Business 
Machines and Supplies Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


New Dial Device Has 
Counterfeiters’ Number 


Recent increases in passing of 
counterfeit money in some of the 
larger cities of the country have 
tended to focus the spotlight on all 
methods and devices used to com- 
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bat the passer of the bogus bill. 

One such device that has met with 
remarkable success in helping to 
bring to light phony money is the 
Spuriscope, a small instrument 
which resembles both in operation 
and appearance a telephone dial, 
and works on bills from $1 to 
$10,000. 

Marketed by the Ruth Devices 
Corporation of New York, the 
Spuriscope can be transported easily 
and quickly from place to place 
and best of all requires no special 
training for use. 





This is how the little device op- 
erates . . . simply dial the serial 
number of the money and an alpha- 
betic-series designation appears in 
a letter window on the face of the 
Spuriscope. If either of the two let- 
ters in the window do not corre- 
spond with the check letter on the 
face of the bill, the money is coun- 
terfeit. Needless to say, the Secret 
Service Bureau will appreciate 
learning of any such ‘discoveries 
which you make. 

The Spuriscope sells for $5.00, is 
patented and has already helped 
numerous tellers, cashiers and 
others charged with the handling of 
money. 

Ruth Devices Corporation is lo- 
cated at 11 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y., and will gladly furnish addi- 
tional information about the device 
upon request. 


New Paycheck Envelopes 
Keep Contents Secret 


The Outlook Envelope Company, 
inventors of Outlook envelopes, 
1001 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Illinois, announce a paycheck envel- 
Ope that insures not only privacy 
but reduces the time and cost of 
making up pay rolls. 


The glassine transparency is 
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All-Metal PERPETUAL CALENDARS 


For Counters—Safe Deposit Booths—Walls 


in Brenze, Brass or Chrome 


A complete, perpetual calendar with 
hinged top. Contains lifetime enameled 
Bakelite Inserts for days, months and 
dates. Furnished single or double-faced 
for one or two sides of writing counter. 


No. Base Measurement 

C-1 8%,” wide x 1%” deep... 
CD-1 8%” widex 3” deep... 
C-2 11” wide x 2%” deep... 
CD-2 11” widex 5” deep... 
C3 14” widex 3” deep... 
CD-3 14” widex 6” deep... 





Also Name Plates * 





Height Price Each 
eS See $13.50 (Single Face) 
cena cases 25.00 (Double Face) 
 ¢Uesacue 18.00 (Single Face) 
wa PE a wale 34.00 (Double Face) 
eee 24.50 (Single Face) 
ee 47.00 (Double Face) 


VERTICAL CALENDARS 


Same high quality and choice of three finishes. Complete with Bake- 
lite inserts stored in Calendar. 


Hinged cover for sliding inserts in 


and out. 

No. Base Measurement Height Price Each 

C4 63/4," wide x 2" deep........ Wrisiccoal $13.50 (Single Face) 

G4a 4%," wide x ¥," deep........ Paiatades 12.75 (No Base—For Walls Only) 
(0-4 6%/," wide x 4¥/," deep........ Faceauads 25.00 (Double Face) 


Holiday Tablets °* Special Plates 


REPLACE YOUR WORN CELLULOID OR CARDBOARD INSERTS WITH NEW, 
NON-WEARING BAKELITE ENGRAVED LETTERS AND NUMERALS 


For Prices Send Us Samples of Sizes You Use 


‘© ,/ 3 PARK PLACE 





placed in such a position as to show 
only the name and number of the 
employee as it appears on the check. 
Writing the name once of the re- 
cipient is the only operation neces- 
sary. 

Sizes and shapes are made to meet 
the specification of the users check. 
The paper in paycheck envelopes is 
positively opaque, providing abso- 
lute privacy much desired by every 
employee and employer. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


BANK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1930 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. > CO 7-3590 


New Delbridge Tax Chart Shows 
Social Security Rate Increases 

The new Delbridge Social Secu- 
rity Chart appears to be the answer 
to the problem of figuring quickly 
and accurately the decimal frac- 
tions growing out of the recent 
change from 1% to 1%% in the 
Social Security rate. 

A handy, precalculated table 
which folds open like the pages of 
a calendar and, with the help of a 


visible index, covers taxable 


SECURITY CHECK CERTIFIER 


The entire certification is cut entirely through 
check and printed on both the front and back 
of check in one simple operation, printing 
one side in red and the other side in blue. 


Model “J” cuts Amount, 
Serial Number. 


Name, Date and 


Model “‘S” cuts Name, Date and Number. 


Keys, serrating roll and other parts are made 
of solid brass to prevent warping and to 


assure long service. In use by banks through- 
out this country and abroad. 


Agents Wanted 


SECURITY CERTIFIER COMPANY 
5 Beekman Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Allison’s Coupon Books do the 
double job of handling both mail 
and personal payments with 
equal simplicity and economy. 


There are no pass books to 

mail back—no receipts to com- 

plete—and no advance no- 

tices to send. This system has 
what it takes to save you 
trouble and expense in noti- 
fying, receiving and posting 
Time Credit Accounts. 


Write for complete information. 


Allison Coupon Co., Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Meee 
SO MUCH BETTER 
than RUBBER BANDS 


1. They will not break or deteriorate with 
age like rubber. 2. They‘re stronger hence 
are universally used by Banks for pack- 
aging currency, deposit tickets, checks, etc. 
3. Bands are 10 in. x % in. 4. Made of 
50-lb. brown Kraft. Gummed edges. Per- 
fect sealing. Packed 1,000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. A 


The C. L. DOWNEY Comnany 
HANNIBAL missouemt 


aes } 
Worldi Largest Mir4. of Coum Wrappers 





| is $2.50. For 
| about this time saver write Del- 


Individual letters are interchangeable and plug in like radio tubes in this double tiered 
neon display sign made by the Neco Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


amounts from .00 to $3000, the Del- 
bridge Chart returns accurate an- 
swers in one-half the time required 


| to figure by machine and in one- 


third the time required to figure by 


icine [New Socal Sew Tox Reng — 


F ate 143 


The only chart warranted accu- 


| rate by Lloyd’s of London, it covers 


all payroll periods. Interior ar- 
rangement of the Delbridge table 
features a special three-line group- 
ing of answers which leads the 
glance to the right answers always. 

Price of the practical little chart 
further information 


bridge Calculating Systems, Inc., 


| 2502-10 Sutton Avenue, St. Louis 
| 17, Mo, 


| New Neco Display Sign Features 


Interchangeable Neon Letters 

A new display sign which through 
use of interchangeable neon letters 
makes possible changing an adver- 
tising message in a matter of sec- 
onds, has been introduced by the 
Neco Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Auburn, Indiana. 

Neon letters in the sign plug like 


| radio tubes into sockets which are 


mounted on a double tiered and 
single tiered platform. Letter sets 


for use in the sign are available in 
five colors, and contain an entire 
alphabet, plus numerals, dollars and 
cent signs and punctuation marks. 

Novelties such as Christmas trees 
and flowers are also available. In 
the event a bank using this display 
sign desires to present a _ special 
message involving symbols and dec- 
orative marks not included in the 
sets, these too can be secured from 
the manufacturer who will make 
them up on order at small addi- 
tional expense. 

An additional advantage of the 
interchangeable sign is the fact that 
a broken letter does not put the en- 
tire sign out of use. New letters can 
be inserted in a matter of seconds or 
in the event no space is available, 
special jumpers are _ furnished. 
Thus at no time need a customer’s 
window be darkened because of 
repairs. 

Further information about the 
display which plugs in to any 110 
volt, AC circuit, may be had by 
contacting the company. 


Shipping Problems Answered 
In Air Express Booklet 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
through its Air Express Division, is 
currently offering a booklet entitled 
“Reference File Of Air Express 
Uses.” The uses are made clear 
through the medium of case histo- 
ries in the form of file indexes. Each 
is tabbed for convenience in picking 
out the shipping situations which 
interest the owner at the moment. 

In addition, the booklet contains 
a page of background information, 
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a table of low rates, and other facts 
concerning shipping via air express. 
The story of air express is that of 
a highly efficient and speedy service 
involving the coordination of plane 
and train and truck into one 
smooth-working system. This round 
the clock service has been made 
possible through the combined ef- 
forts of the Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., and the scheduled airlines 
of the United States which alone 
reach 1,300 cities. An additional 
22,000 off-airline offices are avail- 
able to handle air express ship- 
ments through air-rail facilities. 
For copies, write to Railway Ex- 


press Agency, Inc., 230 Park Ave- | 


nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Midget Stapler 
Does Fifty Jobs 


The new midget “Tot 50” Stapler 


and tacker is now being introduced 
by Speed Products Company of 
Long Island City, N. Y. About the 
size of a package of gum, this strong 


little tool is made of chrome finished | 


steel with durable tenite plastic | 


NEW LOW PRICES 
HIGH-VALUE SIGNS 





AY 


SAVINGS 


top and is built with an open chan- | 


nel for split-second staple loading. 


The name of the new product is | 


derived from the fifty jobs it can do 
in offices, schools and homes and 
travel and in many other places 
where stapling and tacking of paper, 
leather, cloth and other materials 
are required. It binds up to twenty 


sheets of paper and carries fifty sta- | 


ples to a loading. The stapler and | 
one thousand standard Tot staples | 
come in a vest-pocket size plastic | 


gift box with hinged cover. 
According to officials of Speed 
Products, many concerns are using 
it, with their own imprint, for pro- 
motion and premium purposes. 
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LOAN ASSN. 


NOW. = s you can cut the cost of 


your forever-beautiful signs, nameplates 
and letters ... by writing for bids to 
Newman .. . foremost makers of genuine 
| hand-chased cast bronze tablets since 1882. 
suggestions and prices. 


FREE! Positively no obligation. 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


“Famous for Finer Quality for 68 Years” 
Dept. B-M e Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Write TODAY for folders, 


First-come, First-served! 


Because so many inquiries about the revolutionary THRIFTIMATIC check 
imprinter are still coming in, we have set our distribution policy on the only 
fair basis... ThriftiCheck client banks first, then first-come, first-served! 


The THRIFTIMATIC, entirely new in design, is actually the result of many 
years’ experience with on-the-spot imprinting. Problems of internal bank 
operations, personnel, space, etc. were carefully considered. Now, this com- 
pact, push-button machine will imprint, cleanly and quickly, pocket-size 
checks in end panel, upper left or signature line. Imprinted deposit tickets, 
too, will effect real savings in your Operating Departments. Among other 
advantages: a quick change to any color ink, and the special little “name-tube” 
which, once prepared, serves bank and customer for the life of an account. 

The THRIFTIMATIC imprinter is available without investment as part of the 
ThriftiCheck Service Plan. Your inquiry is invited. 





BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


noctor 42-7580 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


REBUILT GUARANTEED BUSINESS MACHINES 


OUR S-DAY APPROVAL PLAN 
ASSURES COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


VISIBLE INDEX FILES FELINS PAK-TYER 


Saves 
" Time, 

Labor, 

Twine. 


Almost anything that 
can be tied by hand, 
can be tied faster, 
better and neater 
with a Felins Pak- 
Tyer. 


Many styles and mod- 
els from 6 to 33 draw- 
er in all card sizes. 
Popular makes Kardex, 
Acme, Rand, etc. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
AND 
ELLIOTT 


STAMP AFFIXERS 


A) 


Affixes upto 150 stamps 
per minute. Holds full 
roll of 500 stamps. 
Complete with 2 keyes, 
water bulb and operat- 
ing instructions. 


Hand and electric. All 
styles. Also cabinets, 
trays, plates, frames, 
ribbons, etc. 


ALSO: Adders, Calculators, Typewriters, 
Checkwriters, Liquid Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Folders, Pitney-Bowes. 

Dept. BM—40 West 15th Sr. 
New York 11, N. Y. © CHelsea 3-3442 


DUDGUODOEUDEGUOGHQUOQUGUEEEOUCUCUCUCUEDEUDOSEGEOCUGGEUECEREGUOREROGUCUHOLOUOOEUUOEIEGOUCEESccocsendQQtUl 


MAILERS' EQUIPMENT CO. 
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dank Notes... 


Livingston Is President 
Of First National, Chicago 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, all present direc- 
tors were re-elected with the ex- 
ception of George G. Thorp, who re- 
tired because of ill health. New 
directors elected were Harry C. 
Murphy, President, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Co., and 
James F. Oates, Jr., Chairman, Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Following the subsequent meet- 
ing of the board, a number of pro- 
motions in the official staff and the 
election of new officers were an- 
nounced by Edward E. Brown, 
chairman of the board of the bank. 

Homer J. Livingston, vice presi- 
dent, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Bentley G. McCloud, who 
retires from the bank as an active 
officer but who continues as a direc- 
tor and memberof the executive 
committee. 


Mr. Livingston 
entered the em- 
ploy of The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago on De- 
cember 26, 1922, 
at the age of 19 
years as a clerk 
in the bank’s law 
department. He 
graduated from John Marshall Law 
School in 1924, and was admitted to 
the Illinois Bar in 1925. He was 
elected bank attorney in 1930, and 
held that position until 1944, when 
he was promoted to barrk counsel. In 
1945 he was elected a senior vice 
president of the bank. In January 
of 1948 he was elected to the board 
of directors of the bank and subse- 
quently president. 


Homer J. Livingston 


Mr. Livingston is chairman of the 
stock trustees of the Monon Rail- 
way, a director of the Union League 
Club, a trustee of the Mid-Day 
Club, treasurer and member of the 


executive committee of the Com- 





. Condensed Statement of Condition - 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1949 


Cash on Hand and with the Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Due From Other Banks 

United States Government Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 


* FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Deposits 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Loan Commitment Agreements 
Interest Collected but Unearned 


Capital Paid In 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


An Independent Bank maintaining its original iden- 
tity since organizing in 1871, its growth never aug- 
mented by mergers, consolidations or absorptions. 


The Oldest Bank in Southern California 
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Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities 


Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance 


ASSETS 


$ 54,800,806.26 

oi 7,116,470.88 
. « « « .200,125,220.89 $262,042,498.03 
638,470.00 
360,000.00 
27,892,810.00 
4.00 
334,521.00 
3,313,500.00 
898,446.46 


$295,480,249.49 


$275,712,340.87 
386,691.55 
3,313,500.00 
38,291.23 
1,029,425.84 

$ 6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 15,000,000.00 


$295,480,249.49 


The 
Farmers 
Merchants 
National Bank 
| Esl. 1874 


mercial Club of Chicago, and a 
member of the Chicago, Law, and 
Legal (Chicago) Clubs. 

Other officers promoted were Ed- 
ward F. Blettner, Jr., Bentley G. 
McCloud, Jr., Martin O. McKevitt, 
and Chester G. Weston, assistant 
vice presidents, to vice presidents. 
Howard S. Alsip, Charles A. Aspin- 
wall, Jr., Edward Decker, Alfred E. 
Langenbach, and John A. Overlock, 
assistant cashiers, were promoted 
to assistant vice presidents, and 
James P. Baxter, assistant cashier in 
the commercial department, was 
transferred to the trust department 
and elected an assistant trust officer. 

New officers elected were: David 
N. Heslar, Robert L. Heymann, Al- 
vin C. Johnson, Edgar M. McKin- 
stery, and Henry Neamann, assist- 
ant cashiers; Robert R. Manchester, 
assistant trust officer, Graydon C. 
Nauman, assistant secretary; Ar- 
thur E. Cordell and George A. Han- 
sen, assistant attorneys; and Regi- 
nald D. Hulse, assistant manager of 
the bank building. 


Chase National Appoints 

Charles Cain, Jr., vice president 
and executive officer of the foreign 
department, and Thomas H. McKit- 
trick, vice president, were appointed 
senior vice presidents of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 

David Rockefeller, Einar C. 
Funck and Otto T. Kreuser, second 
vice presidents in the foreign de- 
partment, were promoted to vice 
presidents. Also appointed vice 
presidents were Woodruff Johnson 
of the commercial banking depart- 
ment, Edgar H. Hall of the branch 
administration department, and 
John D. Revene, in charge of the 
bank’s Times Square branch. 

Promoted to second vice presi- 
dents were Harry P. Hillen and Da- 
vid A. Scott of the foreign depart- 
ment, George B. L. Hostetter of the 
district banking organization, and 
Guillermo E. Carreras of the Ha- 
vana branch. George J. Hughes 
was advanced to assistant .cashier 
in the foreign department and 
Franklin R. Otto, assistant manager 
at the San Juan, Puerto Rico 
branch, was promoted to manager. 

Newly-appointed assistant cash- 
iers from the clerical staff were: 
Vincent G. C. Best, Floyd M. 
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Brown, George Gabelman, Eugene 
J. Olson, John H. Stockdale, and 
George H. Sutton. New assistant 
managers in head office departments 
and branches were: Edward P. Ahr- 
ens, Arthur B. Chester, Thomas C. 
Donovan, Walter P. Wimer, William 
J. Schmidt, Arthur F. McCormack, 
Alfred R. Wentworth and Walter 
J. Woodger, Jr. 


National City, N. Y. 
Appoints Staff Members 


James V. Bohen and Harvey S. 
Gerry have been appointed vice 
presidents of The National City 
Bank of New York. Both were as- 
sistant vice presidents and have 
been with the bank for their entire 


Harvey S. Gerry James V. Bohen 


business careers, Mr. Bohen having 
a service record of more than 33 
years and Mr. Gerry one of 20 
years. Mr. Bohen is in charge of the 
bank’s foreign exchange depart- 
ment and Mr. Gerry, who is sta- 
tioned in Paris, represents the bank 
on the continent of Europe. 


The following were appointed as- 
sistant vice presidents: Leland S. 
Brown, Sven Borup Jensen, John 
C. Slagle, John E. Thilly, Clarence 
S. Welch, Thomas R. Wilcox and 
Allen F. Maybee. 

The following were appointed as- 
sistant cashiers: Robert M. Good- 
win, Curtis P. Nunn, William E. 
Preston and Robert F. Stanton. 

Announced as joint action by the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
was the election of assistant cashier 
Miles W. Moran to office of cashier, 
and the acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of cashier A. Paul Thompson, 
who became vice president and 
treasurer of the Iowa Power & Light 
Co., Des Moines. 

Mr. Moran joined the bank in 
1916 as messenger and since then 
has occupied principal supervisory 
positions in bank operations. He 
was made a junior officer in 1930. 
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Central Hanover Bank 
Advances Staff Members 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of New York City has an- 
nounced the election of Ernest Al- 
len, Robert P. Furey and Fred P. 
McKenzie to the office of vice presi- 
dent. 

The following were made assist- 
ant vice presidents of Central Han- 
over: T. F. DeLaney, Paul J. Hanna, 
William G. Allen, Frederick J. 
Millett, P. A. Williams, S. L. John- 
son. 

The following were appointed 
assistant secretaries: William H. 
Cole, William McGorry, Jr., Arthur 
J. Meuche, Hermann C. Schwab, 
Thomas A. McP. Sullivan, John S. 
Roome, Don C. Wheaton, Jr., 
Charles E. Woodruff. 


Georgia Clark Speaks At 
Peoples First, Pittsburgh 


The Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, held its most success- 
ful Women’s Economic Tea recently 
with the Honorable Georgia Neese 
Clark, Treasurer of the United 
States, as guest of honor. 

Robert C. Downie, President of 
Peoples First National Bank, intro- 
duced Mrs. Clark and spoke about 
trust and estate matters of particu- 
lar interest to women. 

The Economic Tea is the out- 





growth of economic meetings 
which the Peoples First National 
Bank originated in 1942 for its cor- 
respondent banks and corporation 
officers. The first Economic Tea was 
given in 1943. The purpose of these 
meetings has been to make available 
the advice of the top economists of 
the country as well as to acquaint 
women with trust and financial mat- 
ters. 


Brown Named President 
Of Harris Trust, Chicago 


Mark A. Brown has been elected 
president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds as president Paul S. Russell, 
recently deceased. Guy E. Reed, 
formerly vice president, was elected 
executive vice president. 

Mr. Brown came to the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank as vice 
president in 1928. He was made a 
director of the bank in 1942 and 
elected executive vice president in 
1946. He is a director of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road, Bell and Howell Co., J. M. 
Leach Mfg. Co., Globe American 
Corporation, Shell American Pe- 
troleum, Medallic Art Co., and a 
trustee of Wabash College. 

In 1943, Mr. Brown was president 
of the Reserve City Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He is a former president of 
the Indiana Society of Chicago; he 
is now chairman of the finance 
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committee of Goodwill Industries 
and a director of the Community 
Fund of Chicago. 

Mr. Reed was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Harris Trust in 1928 
and made a director of the bank in 
1946. He is chairman of the Chicago 
Crime commission and a trustee of 


Guy E. Reed Mark A. Brown 


the University of Nebraska Foun- 
dation. He is also a trustee of Wells 
college, chairman of the American 
Library Association Endowment 
trustees and a director of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. In 
1941, he received the distinguished 
service award from the University 
of Nebraska. In 1949, Mr. Reed was 
awarded the Chicago Merit Award 
by the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
Mr. Reed is a director of Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, Kawneer Com- 
pany, Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany and G. D. Searle Company. 


Valley Bank Promotes Six 


The Valley National Bank of 
Phoenix, Ariz., recently promoted 
six staff members. Carl A. Bimson, 


vice president and manager of the 
bank’s Tucson operations, and Louis 
G. Galland, vice president, Phoenix, 
were promoted senior vice presi- 
dents. 

Assistant vice presidents W. R. 
Hafford and C. H. Patten, Phoenix, 
and John P. Hagan, Tucson, were 
promoted to vice presidents. Glenn 
C. Taylor, senior vice president, who 
for many years has served as sen- 
ior loaning officer of the bank, will 
relinquish his loaning activities to 
Mr. Hafford and Mr. Patten and 
assume general administrative du- 
ties with the other senior vice presi- 
dents. 


Guaranty Trust Promotes 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of 
Kent G. Colwell as a vice president. 
Associated with the bank since 
1919, he continues with the foreign 
department at the main office, 
where he has served successively 
as assistant manager and second 
vice president since 1926. Prior to 
1926 he served in official capacities 
in the bank’s branches in Europe. 

Other appointments made by the 
company are as follows: 

Edmund C. O’Brien, assistant 
manager, foreign department, for- 
merly assistant secretary; Louis B. 
Palmer and Guido F. Verbeck, Jr., 
second vice presidents, banking de- 
partment, formerly assistant treas- 
urers; G. Kenneth Crowther, second 
vice president, formerly assistant 
credit manager; Carl H. Johnson, 


HOW TO PREVENT LOSSES FROM BAD CHECKS 


Here is an easy way to teach your merchants how to recognize bad checks. 


The time to prevent loss from a bad check is when the check is presented to the merchant. 
Obviously, all bank employees should also have this valuable information. 


Your merchants will welcome this help and will be inclined to use it because the 


process has been made so easy. 


An inexpensive publication which you may distribute among your merchant customers 
is now available. The instructions have been so simplified that any merchant or his clerk 
can learn how to know when to refuse a check presented by a stranger. The book is so con- 
cise that it can be read in a few minutes and can be kept for handy reference. 

Each of the six indicators of a bad check is illustrated by an actual forgery or a fraud- 
ulent signature. There are, in fact, 25 illustrations of bad checks in the book. 


SINGLE COPIES OF ‘‘SIX EASY WAYS TO RECOGNIZE A BAD CHECK” 
= available at $1 each. When purchased in quantities, the price is greatly reduced. Write 


for discount schedule. 


SEND NO MONEY. Merely write a letter on your stationery stating that you 
would like to examine a copy of “Six Easy Ways To Recognize A Bad Check,’’ 
and that you will return it if you decide not to make a purchase. 


Address your orders to 


FRAUD DETECTION AND PREVENTION BUREAU 


Dept. BM-2, 2515 West 82nd Street 


Chicago 29, Illinois 


assistant treasurer, formerly assist- 
ant credit manager; Stuart K. 
Barnes, assistant secretary, who is 
an assistant resident attorney. At 
the Company’s Fifth Avenue Office, 
John S. Schaffer, second vice presi- 
dent, formerly assistant treasurer; 
Frank L. Jones, assistant treasurer, 
formerly assistant credit manager. 


Schnieders Is New Comptroller 


Edmund F. Schnieders, vice pres- 
ident of Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and comptrol- 
ler of the bank, 
replacing J. B. 
Ruth, who retired 
last month. Mr. 
Schnieders joined 
Security - First 
National in May, 
1927. 

Other officers 
of the bank who 
retired are Verne 
B. Wood, vice 
president of the head office; C. P. 
Ross, manager of the Figueroa and 
Adams branch, and C. S. Albro, -as- 
sistant manager, F. A. Huber, senior 
teller, and Christine Wurtz, safe de- 
posit department, of the Seventh 
and Grand branch. 


E. F. Schnieders 


International Business Machines 
Corporation of New York recently 
announced the appointment of Miss 
Helen B. Taft as manager of the 
IBM Systems Service Department. 
She was previously assistant to the 
general sales manager. 


W. W. Crocker Named 
Chairman Of Board 


W. W. Crocker has been appointed 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco, succeeding J. K. 
Moffitt, who becomes chairman of 
the executive committee. J. F. 
Sullivan, Jr., senior vice president 
of the bank was made president. 

Mr. Crocker announced the fol- 
lowing promotions among members 
of the staff: B. L. Ottoboni and 
A. F. Derre, from assistant trust 
officers to assistant vice presidents. 
C. W. Brown, of the Oakland office, 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice president. Paul Roth, Leslie 
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J. Olsen, E. I. Creely and Sterling 
W. Fischbeck, Jr., were all ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers. A. F. 
Crocket was appointed assistant 
trust officer. Mr. Crocker, the new 
chairman of the board, has been 
associated with the bank since 1919. 
He has served as president since 
1936, when he succeeded his father, 
the late Wm. H. Crocker. 


M. T. Wellman Advanced 


Murray T. Wellman, who has 
been associated with the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company of San Fran- 
cisco since 1926, has been appointed 
vice president in 
charge of sales 
for the eastern 
division of the 
company. 

Mr. Wellman’s 
new assignment 
will cover sales 
development and 
management in 
the eastern divi- 
sion with offices 
at present quarters, 72 Wall street, 
New York. Branch offices at Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Charlotte, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Buffalo, and Pitts- 
burgh will be actively continued 
under his supervision, with further 


expansion anticipated in the South 
East. 


Murray T. Wellman 


Manufacturers Trust of N. Y. 
Announces Staff Changes 


Tristan E. Beplat, Far Eastern 
representative of Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York, has left for 
Tokyo, where he will establish a 
representative’s office for that bank. 
The office will not be a branch and 
will not engage in banking busi- 
ness in Japan. Its function will be 
primarily to maintain liaison with 
correspondent banks throughout the 
Far East, and to assist in the de- 
velopment of trade between the 
United States and the countries in 
the whole Far Eastern area. 

Two staff appointments were also 
announced by the bank. William E. 
Ford, vice president has been ap- 
pointed head of the bank’s 149 
Broadway office to succeed Grover 
C. Trumbull, vice president, who 
will continue with that office in a 
senior advisory capacity. 
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Progressive Farmers Build FUTURES 
..» THEIRS and YOURS 


MOOLEN MACHINERY 


As a farmer prospers, so does his brother in the city. A farmer prospers only 
if his crop yields are large . . . if the crop can be tended and harvested eco- 
nomically. That's why farmers everywhere look to MM.to provide the Mod- 
ern Machines, Visionlined Tractors and Power Units that will sow, culti- 
vate and harvest their crops economically and dependably. MM Modern 
Machines make it possible for them to produce and harvest large crops and 
at the same time conserve the soil’s fertility for posterity. 


MM Cultivators Keep Fields Clean for 
Maximum Production 


nie san Pe etna 


Louis Noll of the comptroller’s 
department has been appointed an 
assistant secretary. 


Citizens & Southern 
Promotes Five 


The board of directors of the Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga. recently promoted four 
officers and elected a new assistant 
cashier. 

Howard S. Starks and George 
Tomberlin were elected vice presi- 
dents; C. Wilson Clonts became gen- 


COUNSEL and CREDIT HELPS EVERYONE 
Just as MM helps agriculture to be- 
come a stable modern industry, so 
do bankers help by recommending 
the use of modern machinery as a 
long range investment for their farm 
clients. Bankers know that MM Mod- 
ern Machines and Visionlined Trac- 
tors are sound investments for the 
farmer, foragricultureand the nation. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


‘ se ta. as 
M ined Design Gives Operator § : 
etter Vision for Careful Crop Tending & 
3 Sk, TINE ay” Nee” 


eral auditor; Herbert L. Megar, 
cashier; and Russell E. Bobbitt, as- 
sistant cashier. 

Mr. Starks, formerly assistant 
vice president and loan officer, has 
been transferred to the new busi- 
ness department. He has spent his 
entire business life in the banking 
field. He joined the Citizens & 
Southern in 1942, and is a past- 
president of the Atlanta Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Tomberlin, former assistant 
vice president and manager of the 
small business term credit depart- 
ment, is being transferred to the 
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Mitchell street office. Mr. Tomber- 
lin joined the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank in 1937. He is one of 
the organizers and a member of the 
curriculum committee of the small 
business extension program cur- 
rently being sponsored by the US 
Department of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Georgia and the Citizens & 
Southern. 

Mr. Clonts, formerly cashier and 
newly elected general auditor, will 
be a staff officer of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank. Mr. Clonts 
joined the bank in 1925. 


Mr. Megar, new cashier, began his 
employment with the bank in 1940. 
Mr. Bobbitt, newly elected assistant 
cashier, will remain in the new 
business department where he has 
been a special representative since 
1948. He joined the Citizens & 
Southern in 1940. 


Chase National Opens Branch 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


With many of its senior officials 
present for the ceremony, Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York recently opened a new branch 
in beautiful San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The new branch, located at 259 
Cruz Street in San Juan’s financial 
district, occupies the basement and 
first two floors of a modern seven- 
story business structure, fully air- 
conditioned. 


Gellerstedt Is President 
Of Atlanta Clearing House 


Member banks of the Atlanta 
Clearing House Association have 
elected Lawrence L. Gellerstedt 
president of the association. Other 
officers elected are Henry Kennedy, 
vice-president; Robert F. Adamson, 
secretary; and Harvey Lester, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Gellerstedt is executive vice- 
president of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank in Atlanta and has 
been an officer of the bank for the 
past 22 years. 

Mr. Kennedy is executive vice- 
president of the Fulton National 
Bank. 

Mr. Adamson, the new secretary, 
is staff vice-president in charge of 
thrift development. Mr. Adamson 
has been in banking for 34 years. 
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He is a member of the Committee 
on Savings Banking for the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers; member of 
the Operating Committee of the At- 
lanta Clearing House Association 
and past-president of the Atlanta 
Conference, NABAC. 

Harvey Lester, new treasurer of 
the association, is assistant vice- 
president of the First National 
Bank. 


Bank of America Acquires 
Dutch Bank In Philippines 


The assets and liabilities of 
the Nederlandsch Indische Handels- 
bank, N. V., have been acquired by 
the Manila Branch of the Bank of 
America, NT&SA, according to a re- 
cent announcement by the bank. 

The Nederlandsch Indische Han- 
delsbank, N. V., is one of Holland’s 
greatest banking institutions which 
has been represented by branches 
in the East Indies and along the 
China Coast for more than half a 
century. Its Manila Branch was 
established in 1937, and after the 
end of the war, it lent considerable 
assistance in the rehabilitation of 
the Islands. 

Limited to the Philippine opera- 
tions, the N.I.H. continues to main- 
tain its current operations in other 
areas of the Far East. 

Manager D. A. ten Grotenhuis of 
N.I.H. has already joined the Bank 
of America’s permanent Manila 
organization. 

Francis J. Moore, former San 
Francisco banker who has been 
manager of the Manila branch of 
Bank of America since its opening 
in 1946, remains in charge of the 
combined operation and has been 
elevated to the position of vice pres- 
ident and manager. Mr. ten Groten- 
huis is now second in charge with 
the title of assistant vice president. 


Taliaferro Honored 


John W. Taliaferro, Atlanta per- 
sonnel consultant and lecturer on 
personnel administration in the 1949 
Georgia Bankers Study Conference 
at Emory University; also former 
personnel director of the Bank of 
Virginia, and a contributor to the 
Bankers Monthly was selected from 
nationwide entries as winner of the 


Freedoms Foundation’s honor medal 
for his statement, “What Is Free- 
dom.” Kenneth Dale Wells, execu- 
tive. vice president of Freedoms 
Foundation has advised that a cele- 
bration will be held in Atlanta dur- 
ing February honoring Mr. Talia- 
ferro, at which time presentation of 
the honor medal wil be made. 


Freedoms Foundation is designed 
as a vehicle to provide recognition 
for American citizens who do out- 
standing jobs each year in bring- 
ing about a better understanding of 
the American way of life. Its pur- 
pose is to build and create an under- 
standing of the spirit and philosophy 
of the constitution and the bill of 
rights, to inspire love of freedom, 
and to inform and enlighten the 
American people to a better under- 
standing of their individual re- 
sponsibilities. 


Edgar Mountjoy, A.B.A. Deputy 
Manager, Retires 


Edgar E. Mountjoy, deputy man- 
ager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and for thirty years in 
charge of its National Bank Divi- 
sion, retired, it was announced by 
the association recently. Mr. Mount- 
joy was also in charge of the Asso- 
ciation’s retirement pension plan 
studies. 

Mr. Mountjoy joined the A.B.A) 
as secretary of the National Bank 
Division in 1919, only four years 
after the Division was formed. He 
was placed in charge of the A.B.A.’s 
Washington office, which had been 
opened only six months before, and 
remained in that office for eighteen 
years. In 1937 he moved to the main 
office of the Association in New 
York. 

Under Mr. Mountjoy’s leadership, 
the National Bank Division has con- 
stantly broadened its services to 
the national banks of the country 
until its program now embraces 
projects seeking improvements 
through cooperation with the gov- 
ernment, and others which provide 
service through contacts with su- 
pervisory authorities and other de- 
partments of the A.B.A. Among the 
important extensions of service in- 
stituted under Mr. Mountjoy is the 
periodic publication of a “Manual 
of Laws Relating to Loans and In- 
vestments by National Banks.” 
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ABA Savings Conference 
Set For March 


Dates for the Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association were an- 
nounced recently by Rowland R. 
McElvare, president of the A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Division. Mr. 
McElvare is senior executive vice 
president of the Bank for Savings in 
New York City. 

The Conference will be held at the 
Hotel Statler in New York, March 
13 and 14, 1950, Mr. McElvare 
stated. The program is already in 
the process of development and will 
be announced as soon as completed. 

Based on past experience, an at- 
tendance of about 1,000 is expected. 


Credit Policies Considered 
At ABA Credit Conference 


Recent revision in government 
regulations, the uncertain condition 
of the economy, and other new fac- 
tors affecting mortgage credit were 
given prime consideration at the 
National Credit Conference spon- 
sored by the American Bankers 
Association and held in Chicago in 
January. 

These discussions were designed 
to help the executives and directors 
of individual banks in formulating 
credit policies during 1950. 

Among the industrial and busi- 
ness leaders who spoke at the meet- 
ing were W. A. Roberts, executive 
vice president, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Q. Forrest Walker, economist 
of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New 
York City; R. A. Peterson, presi- 
dent, Allied Building Credits, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Dr. Willard E. 
Atkins, chairman, Department of 
Economics, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, New 
York City; Charles Sawyer, Secre- 
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tary of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; Walter T. Robinson, loan 
guaranty officer for Iowa, Veterans 
Administration, Des Moines, Iowa; 
and Rowland R. McElvare, president 
of the ABA Savings and Mortgage 
Division and senior executive vice 
president, Bank for Savings, New 
York, N. Y. 


AIB Public Speaking 
Contests Theme Chosen 


“Our American Enterprise Sys- 
tem” will be the general theme of 
the public speaking contests to be 
held within the American Institute 
of Banking during the next few 
months, it was announced by Hart- 
well F. Taylor, president of the In- 
stitute and assistant vice president 
of The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va. The contest program will culmi- 
nate in June in the National Public 
Speaking Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment prizes 
at the A.I.B. 50th Anniversary Con- 
vention in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The public speaking program to 
choose the participants for the final 
contest has two stages, each of 
which will use a specific aspect of 
the general theme for subject ma- 
terial. 

The contest is under the super- 
vision of the A.I.B. National Public 
Speaking Committee under the 
chairmanship of Samuel M. Mc- 
Ginnis, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


First National of Chicago 
Lights Up Bank Area 


The First National Bank of Chi- 


cago has just completed a project 
previously 


which converted 
poorly-lighted area around its 
building into one with illumination 
comparable to that of State street 
a short block away. 

The project involved three sep- 
arate installations. The first consists 
of 13 double-light standards on the 
sidewalk, at the curb, on three sides 
of the building. The standards are 
17 feet, 6 inches high, and each has 
two lamps of 1,000 watts each. 

The second installation is that of 
reproductions of the bank’s painted 
outdoor bulletins placed in the two 

display windows at Dearborn and 
, Monroe streets. These displays, with 
the name of the bank in raised gold- 
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STOP! 


If you'll stop foramoment,we'd 
like to remind you that this unit 
bank, with over $150,000,000 
in resources, would like to act 
as your Los Angeles corres- 
pondent...would welcome the 
opportunity to handle your 
cash and collection items... 
and to welcome you (and your 
customers) when you come 

to Southern California. 


Union Bank &Trust Co 


of Los Angeles 


In Australia 
and New Zealand 


With total assets of over 
£275,000,000 and with over 
800 branches and agencies 
throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New 
this Bank is better 
equipped to facilitate trade with 
these countries than any other 
institution there. 


Guinea, 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australie. 
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BOOST THE PLAN that boosts everybodys security! 


Everybody who invests in U. S. 
Savings Bonds gains security for 
himself—and contributes to the secur- 
ity of everybody else. When you pro- 
mote sales of Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan in your com- 
pany, you promote not only the 
security of your employees but the 
security of your company... your 
own security. 

Sound like an idealistic econo- 
mist’s theory? The managements of 
more than 20,000 companies are 
proving it in practice. 


Employees who get Savings Bonds 


regularly through Payroll Savings 
are building a sizable fund for their 
future needs. (As you know, at ten 
years these bonds return $4 for $3.) 
Whenever each worker gazes at his 
accumulation of Bonds, he realizes 
he’s made a profit on his job. More- 
over, he’s aware he has a share in 
his country. He becomes increas- 
ingly resistant to any influences 
which might undermine our way 
of life. 

Because he feels more secure, he 
quite naturally is also steadier and 
more efficient in his work. 


The Bond program is a powerful 
force in leveling-off boom and bust 
peaks and valleys. Bond sales spread 
the national debt. What’s more, the 
billions of dollars in Bonds add up 
to a tremendous backlog of purchas- 
ing power—a boost for your future 
business. 

It’s easy to push Payroll Savings 
in your company with the help of 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion. Call him, or write the Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Depart: 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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leaf letters on a white background 
and the bank emblem and other em- 
bellishments lighted with neon, are 
flood-lighted by 8 fluorescent lamps 
which reflect light from the signs 
for a considerable distance on the 
sidewalk. 

The third installation is a vertical 
neon sign, FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK. The background of the sign 
is 106 feet high by 2 feet wide, with 
2-color porcelain running from the 
fourth floor to the 15th floor levels. 
Four-foot porcelain enameled let- 
ters with an average width of 3 feet 
are installed on the face of the verti- 
cal background. 

The project has 
three things: 


1. The large vertical sign tonite 
to emphasize the nearness of State 
street, one of the world’s busiest 
thoroughfares, to the bank. 


2. It ties in the outdoor advertis- 
ing display with the bank—this is 
the place to which the advertising 
points. 

3. It attracts the attention of those 
passing by on foot, auto, streetcar, 
and bus, thus identifying the loca- 
tion of the bank. 


accomplished 


75th Anniversary Year 
Opened By Stamp Ceremony 


Impressive ceremonies marked 
the official opening of the 75th An- 
niversary year of thé American 
Bankers Association at Saratoga 
Springs, New York last month, 
where a program was held on the 
first day of issue of the A.B.A. com- 
memorative stamp. The A.B.A. was 
organized at Saratoga Springs in 
1875 when a group of 350 bankers 
from 32 states met in convention 
to discuss the formation of a na- 
tional organization of bankers. 


The townspeople of Saratoga 
Springs made the first day of issue 
of the commemorative stamp an oc- 
casion for civic celebration, and the 
presentation of the stamps took 
place at the Casino in an atmos- 
phere of seventy-five years ago. 
Taking part in the program were 
Joseph J. Lawler, Assistant Post- 
master General, who presented a 
special album of A.B.A. commemo- 
rative stamps to F. Raymond Peter- 
son, president of the American 
Bankers Association, and chairman 
of the board of the First National 


February, 1950 
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- +. and a need for 
Christmas Savings Clubs 


Many things are bound to change. But not Christmas 
with its spirit of giving and sharing. 


This year, with incomes up, there’ll be greater sav- 
ing of funds than ever before. More and more banks 
are coming to Rand M£Nally for Bank Systems 
specially prepared for Christmas Savings Clubs, 
Income Tax Clubs, All-Purpose Clubs, and Con- 


sumer Credits 


systems which are practical 


and economical, which give complete satisfaction to 
banks and to customers. 


May we show you how your bank can profit from 
these popular systems? 


RAND MSNALLY 
BANK SYSTEMS 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago 5 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11 San Francisco 5 


Bank and Trust Company of Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 

The principal address was given 
by Henry T. Moore, Ph.D., LL.D., 
president of Skidmore College. Dr. 
Moore said that America’s success in 
holding the balance between enter- 
prise and security will depend on 
the temper of the mind of the in- 
dividual citizen rather than on the 
platforms of the political parties. 

“It is comforting to reflect that 
in time of great military crisis 
America was able to come forward 


with men of the temper of Eisen- 
hower and Marshall and Bradley,” 
Dr. Moore stated. “It is reasonable 
to expect that in time of equally 
great economic crisis we shall al- 
ways find financial leadership that 
is comparable in quality. Inevitably 
we must turn to education—not 
only by the schools but by business 
and in every practical walk of life 
—to keep providing new men capa- 
ble of leading the world away from 
destruction. These men will be less 
the products of ideological debate 
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than of the endless daily experi- 
ences of millions of people who keep 
learning anew how to deal demo- 
cratically with each other in a 
changing environment. They will 
represent in their own persons the 
balances of forces which we seek 
for America as a whole.” 


A.B.A. To Supply Banks 
With Wage-Hour Handbook 


Bankers looking for information 
about and help in applying to their 
institutions the 1949 amendments 
to the Federal Wage-Hour Act and 
the new regulations issued by the 
Wage-Hour Administrator there- 
under will have their need filled 
when they receive from the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association its new 
“Wage-Hour Handbook for Banks” 
setting forth the provisions of these 
amendments and the provisions of 
the regulations as they apply to 
banks. 

The handbook, recently mailed, is 
a 30-page study prepared by the 
A.B.A. Customer and Personnel Re- 
lations Department, which not only 
presents clearly the provisions of the 
amended law but also the changes 
in the regulations promulgated 
as late as December 24 and not yet 
generally available to banks in pub- 
lications on the market. In addition, 
it interprets the amendments and 
the new regulations, and draws ex- 
tensively on the report of Harry 
Weiss, director of the wage-hour 
division of wage determinations and 
exemptions, resulting from ex- 
tended hearings held during the 
past two years in order to help 
bankers to understand the thinking 
behind the regulations as now is- 
sued. 


Addresses Among Features 
Of ABA Trust Conference 


Trustmen attending the 31st Mid- 
winter Trust Conference of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association heard addresses 
by Mayo A. Shattuck of Hausser- 
mann, Davison and Shattuck, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; and Louis S. 
Headley, president of the First 
Trust Company of Saint Paul, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota—both well known 
in the trust field for their discus- 
sions on the responsibility of the 
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trustee in the conservation of 
wealth. The Conference was held at 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on February 6, 7, and 8. 

In addition to the addresses on 
trust investment management, the 
Conference heard F. Raymond 
Peterson, president of the A.B.A. 
and chairman of the board, First 
National Bank and Trust Co., Pat- 
erson, New Jersey; Austin W. Scott, 
professor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
R. W. Jones, manager of the trustee 
department, Westminster Bank, 
Ltd., London, England; Marcus 
Nadler, professor of finance at New 
York University, New York City; 
Thomas W. Phelps, assistant to the 
chairman of the board, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil ‘Company, Inc., New 
York City; and other outstanding 
trustmen and business leaders. 


La Salle National, Chicago 
Acquires The Trust Co. 


La Salle National Bank of Chi- 
cago has completed arrangements 
to acquire the trust business of The 
Trust Company of Chicago, accord- 
ing to announcement made by Laur- 
ance Armour, chairman of the board 
and John C. Wright, president of 
La Salle bank. They also an- 
nounced that additional space has 
been leased in the Field Building to 
provide for this expansion of the 
bank’s trust department. 

Mr. Wright indicated that Har- 
old G. Townsend, president of The 
Trust Company, and Albert T. Bel- 
she, vice president and trust officer, 
will shortly become identified with 
the trust department of La Salle 
National Bank in official capacities, 
and that certain other officers and 
employees of the trust company 
would be added to the bank’s staff 
in order to continue giving their 
personal attention to the transferred 
trust accounts. 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co. of San Francisco at its annual 
meeting re-elected all directors and 
officers. The following promotions 
were made: F. B. Henderson, Jr., 
was advanced to vice president, F. L. 
Greiner to vice president, Edward 
E. Munger to assistant vice presi- 
dent, and Lester M. Stewart to 
assistant trust officer. 
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New York 


103 Park Avenue, N.Y. City 


We currently are designing new quarters for 


J283 Danke 


in 32 states, Mexico and Cuba! 


Each day... more and more bankers are recognizing the importance of new, 
efficient quarters. Also, they know it takes a specialist, one who knows the 
banking business . . . to design quarters which are both operationally efficient 
and architecturally beautiful. We have accomplished this two-fold objective 
for thousands of banks... from coast to coast in the United States, and in 
Latin America. In the past four years alone —we’ve averaged one new quar- 
ters project every three days! And today, in recognition of our acceptance 
by bankers everywhere...we have plans for more than one hundred new 
banking quarters already on our drawing boards as we enter 1950! 


6 control centers assure close supervision on all jobs 


Our six strategically located offices enable us to give individual, on-the-spot 
attention to each of these projects, wherever they may be located. Because 
of these key control centers, and our vast organization and its experience, 
our capacity for handling new quarters projects virtually is unlimited! 
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San Francisco St. Louls Denver New Orleans 


Mechanics Institute Bidg Ninth & Sidney Streets Chamber of Commerce Bidg. Carondelet Building 


Ft. Lauderdale 


South Andrews Ave. Bidg. 
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